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CHAPTER [X. 
SoMETHING MORE THAN a Surrace View or Passinc Events. 


“ Your opinions, Lord Wiltram, do not altogether coincide 
with mine. I advocate as you do, the extension of commerce, 
the support of manufactures, and the encouragement of private 
enterprise ; but I consider that all these are to be promoted in a 

ate manner, and to a legitimate extent: it is, above 
things, essential that the masses of the nepeeees the 
properly so called, should take share in the prosperity 

of the country, and that we should not present the anomaly 
of flourishing manufactures, extending commerce, and accum- 
oe a being co-existent with a depressed and dis- 

e.” 

Such wen the answer of Lord Morden, to an observation 
by Lord Wiltram ; the nature of which may be easily 
Understood, although not expressed. 

— Lord Morden was one of the old nobility of England, al- 
gh forming a portion of what is termed the Young England 
» and was distinguished for his endeavours to improve 
moral condition and promote the social welfare of the 
Descended from one of the most ancient families which 
The country could boast of, he had, strange to say, retained 
ved property, rank, titles, and principles of his ancestors ; 













the former should have been maintained is not so extra- 

as that he should have retained also the latter in 

conjunction with them : the world has many ways of retaining 

‘Wealth and station, but few of preserving these in conjunction 
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with principle, ‘during periods of internal disturbance and civil 
wars, such as have alike graced and stained the pages of Eng- 
land's history, duting thé last few centuries. | 
| “During these eventful periods, the great names which flour- 
ishéd’ in the times of our Edwards, and Henrys, with few 
exceptions, sunk almost into oblivion, and their places are now 
occupied y, others, which ‘are indebted to other claims than 
those of ‘an ancient birth for their present position.’ 
UG ja) es I - . . ’ 

4 at those claims may have been, it is needless to state ; 
an = be now well forgotten by all but those who have profit- 

by them, To them, the recollection should be vsefal, and 
shin d produce: fruits of a more beneficial character to them- 
selves, and to, those who have not participated equally in the 
WPUIDES)- 911) ; ‘ ° 
transaction... They owe a large debt to their country, but like 
many other: debtors they avail themselves of the ‘statute of 
limjtation, and do not acknowledge the claim. So far from this 
being the case, they seem to regard their country as indebted 
o them, ‘and, endeavour to. wrest’ ‘from its resources all that 
they are pable of ‘affording, without making’ any reasonable 
ret |. Lhis is frequently the case, that he who’ suffers an 


in i 
v 


10re di posed to forgive than him who has inflicted it. 
eventful ‘periods. alluded to, the ancestors of Lord 
yd passed comparatively unscathed, through the 


urn 
apy 


. 


e 
7 : 
ph, ed pve so many of their wealth, and name, 
Gee hapa or oe one 


— . 7 . 


{ees _ this was owig to that moderation of sentiment, 


wal sy iy opinion and ‘conduit, "which “influ. 

enced nett actions, J'oo many of their compeers, confident 

af 6, Justice of their cause, and their good intentions, devoted 

to, measures’ which if carried out faithfally,’ would have been 

e of the best results, but which were unfortunately 

defeated by having been in the ‘hands of men who ‘were untit 

and unworthy to execute them, felfia sacrifice to their princi- 

s, and a chivalrous. defence of the *tiglit,” ‘and are now to 

2 found in the middle, and tot'.a'few!amonfigst the humbler 
sep8.of society, in England." 9" “20 

y; were | fortuate y the-upholders of a civil and sacer- 

espotism, opposed to the enon oF the ‘Age, and 

ingly, Their good intentions will not excuse, 

expiate their folly. “Their ‘history should 

less n to the*présent generation, in which a 

spotism of a more obnoxious character 
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Lord Morden, at the time of which we are speaking, oceu- 

pied a distinguished position in the government of the country, 
being connected with the Home department thereof. he had 
thus an opportunity of carrying his prin¢iples into, execution, 
not usually possessed, and availed himself of these ‘opportu- 
nities to the fullest extent. 

Besides the noble lords mentioned, there were present at 
the meeting, Lord John Busyell, and the Bishop of - Lambeth ; 
the.former the head as already stated of the Wi ig, 
the. i i the real but. not the nominal head of the sablished 


Mtod John, although at the head of. his partys, was scare: 
equal 1 to his post, and would never have occupied, so ene 
position, but for his connexion with one of the leading, 
in the, country. Although possessed ,of sufficient: 
ilities. for. an inferior post, he was unfitted by Nature for, 
hat; which he occupied; and was especially deficient. in “that: 
gth and firmness of mind, which is so necessary to that. 
Prine Minister At the head of a professedly liberal admin 
istration, some of, his measures were of a mgst despotic, and 
few of, a truly liberal character. He retained his post on suff’ 
wather than by his talents, or capabilities,’ and: was 
principally indebted to his want of firmness, ike so neceg- 
any i¢ oe elevated pusition; he was not unlike ging tte 
Omthe tight rope, who preserves his balance by swi ugh 
pole, alternately to one side or the other, with” 
nce, that he was.the swayed, not the swaying par ty, 
mce_ pole being thrown to the sides by the Wa tack” 
res, who. thus maintained their puppet, in his . 
ugh, as. may be, expected, frequently in ‘positions ot 
er mot,much to be envied. He thus answered the purpys 
fshoth parties, and was supported by them “ from ht a i 
better,” and, from their apprehensions of another who iil 
Prove. of “‘ sterner stuff.” 
“po 4OKC ohn. was especial! eminent for the quality wl 
es uishes the Whigs,—of half-doing saa 
m¢.therefore leaving everything undone. His measures 
edley of Whiggisin and Toryism, of Liberal 
tasm, of Good and Evil. __. 
inned to keep his post by alternately giving td ay 
mjtitle, who were thus gratified for aye moment, but’ 
isfied, His position was not ant @, dl a win 


(ai 
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settler, \svho\onightly appeased a hungry. lion; which visited 
him» evéryionights: by wee 2 0} him one ofshis sheep, and 


ing 
who: therefdre) humberéd his:days. and his:sheep.at:the same 


»1eiveor ao9tuiset tonto = Q \y of fig 

Ace aiperiod ofi:searcity; when numbers were: suffering from 
hunger, he postponed. his;:remedial measures, until they were 
all} biti too :dates:thé consequence, of: which: was,|ithat many 
perished,iand billions ‘were:.expended ‘to alleviate: sufferings 
which might .have been.averted by the: timely: sacrifice of 
thousands.: «Hie opened the ‘ports for the importation: of corn, 
when the, foreign: harbours were closed. with ice, and: when 
coh was) sibt:t0 Ibe obtained); and repealed. the: navigation laws 
when thie shipping was not to be procured..; He was unwilling 
tointerfere with private ienterprise,-and commercial speculation, 
whiehcultimately suffered more :by his: postponed», measures, 
than they could hate possibly endured by his timely adoption. 
oacAls thay be supposed, Lord John was nota man of strong mind, 
whoiwouldisearch ont the'root of an evil; and thus, remove 
both: ieanseoand effect at the same time ; all‘his efforts were 
devotediite: produce a:smoothness.of the:surface, ‘on effecting 
which, .he doubtless «thought himself::.wonderfully wise, and 
felt supremely shappy. 1 He skimmed ‘the'waters. of the political 
‘world of; thé aioxious) weeds which covered: their:surface, but 
neplected:the putieseent;corse which lay atthe bottom, engen- 
dering the ilence,!:and. spreading it :forth over the waters 
tofolifeiste soidw everest Oil LOL £1 

He was the originator,’ and» great:supporter. of: the doctrine 

*sthat/the poor should be: thrown’ ou':their own: resources,” 
which led to more:crimé and misery ‘than any other doctrine, 
that has'ever yet been, pro) edyby:modern philosophers. 
o1s ad the» poor been | deft their:iown ‘resources; they might 
have: beer abandoned to them;:but' no ene:knew better, or at 
ddast!had ca better! right! to know,.thanothe noble lord, that 
the resources of the poor had been:long since appropriated to 
other channels. The history of his native land, in: which he 
hwas well i.versed, must ‘have informed) him: ofthis fact, and 
eet taught:him a morereharitable-doctrine. 
a ‘Bishop™of);-Lambeth,::.who: formed ithe: fourth person 
: mnt lat the:convention,or! discussions «a part of which has 
‘been given ‘inthe eemmencement of this chapter, was a dig- 
nitary of'the Established Church»: . He wasia man of ordinary 
appearance, about:tlid:middle height, and>somewhat advanced 
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in age ; the upper part of his headwas completely bald, and 
the sides covered only by a few scattered hairs, which Time had 
long:since turned to a silvery gray. His: forehead ‘was broad, 
and phrenologically good, his other features regular, perhaps 
too'mmuch so for manly grace. His countenance was altogether 
ve, and: the ‘most distinguished disciple -of Lavater 
coal arly dare to decipher the man before him ‘by hiw’ fea- 
‘This is not unusual amongst sacerdotal characters, 
imany'of whom studiously avoid expressing in their¢ountenance 
the workings of their mind, and:thus give to their. features'a 
blandness, which is too often wholly artificial: Itiwassoowith 
the' Bishop of Lambeth, who beneath a calm exterior concealed 
the inan ohatronis feelings, and energetic intentions.’ The ‘only 
parts of his face which revealed his character, were' the nose, 
Sap hich presented that thin character, so indieative\of 
spirit; the rest was—a blank, ! 
SePhe Bishop of Lambeth was the possessor of one of: those 
«incomes which fall to the lot of the dignitaries/ofthe 
Church; it amounted to many’ thousands’ per 
» and was considered by many to exceed thei income: -of 
poker prelate in England, or perhaps in the world. 
| ‘was ® man well suited to the times im’ which: he: lived, 
la etl wersed in the doctrines of modern «philosophy, and 
y well aequainted with the principles: of the Utilita- 
miaus: o‘His: knowledge was fruitful, and produced in the dig- 
hitary of the Church one of those characters which stand | out 
Garhi country’s page for weal or for woe. w oli 
4 lence had) taught him one lesson, whiah ihflueniced 
@anycdf his: actions ;. it was, that: the association Of the idis- 
“Benters with the Church, was not likely to be: profitable tothe 
Maier, as the former: had shown symptoms of a desire to:share 
Mnithe good things. .which the Church enjoyed.im such! abum- 
_ Maiceyinnd had thrown outsundry hints of: their claimsite-the 
do alj;:and sother nistintibns, which: their common at 
estors had iestablished.: -.: iy 
Such! dangerous doctrines‘ were not to be detente sea 
_ @cordingly,: the Bishop: of Lambeth embraced:an earlyidppor- 
Minty j:and | adopted: efficient means to: separate himiselfi from 
_ 8 quoudam:associates:. He began to. entertaitt adishike:to 
ate rines,jarid a devotion to certain peculiarities of:church 
4 = i Terhael had: long since fallen into:disuse. »:Phis dislike 
_ MPamighti che expected; ripened «into. abhorrence, and in due 
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HS ae ‘as iftthey had never raised their 
ie e . Phe anne wondered,’ invéighed against 


doctrine and ‘church ‘discipline, “arid accused 
g/party ‘of jdolatrous doctrines! ©! © 
. teat not so ‘disposed’; ‘he ‘deéomplished thie 
sah 


i aaa ested to Hitiself “atid friends 
» free’ from the dissenters” claims, but 
Se ja nae a oing further than this. ‘He worshipped 
inl at di —the fi e things of this world)’ °° 
é worl 1a tt thought the affair was a matter of doctrine, and 
ais a ates the Bishop, as they approved or disap- 
Brie gd oF his, “new opinion ; but the world was sadly mistaken, 
for the first time :—-the world had all'the quarrelling, 
op an nd his friends all the profit. 
i aN YX 80 far secured himself and supporters, he proceeded 
# a es is ‘authority, and increase his influenee 5° for this 
fled all ‘Vacant places’ which were'at his disposal, 


Ei Cee oe of Eainbeth ‘and ‘his’ party were’ as retnote 
in 
VoIce 








ith hig own Pera and created new ones by the building 

mh ie i bther establishinents, which ‘were also occupied 

itd “He “thus © obtained ‘a degree” of priestly 

cs oe | had béén ‘unknown in’ this country for some 

nee nd assumed a’ position "of ‘eortesporiding import. 

+ power ‘was “great, and ‘could only bé‘endangered by 
qa 


BY possible he might ‘act inidisereetly on some 
occasion or other, was believed by many; as, like most 
religious ministers he had exhibited a despotic disposition, 
unworthy of his calling ; and which was not likely to practise 
that forbearance and moderation, which the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity inculcate but which#tsteachersunhappily too seldom follow. 
The views entertained by the Bishop of Lambeth were of a 
sectarian character; and .unworthy of the faith which he 
preached. 
eso Suel) aiman was not.unlikely to become obnoxious to the 
“qoligions, {if not the ¢ivil/liberty ofa nation. The past ages 
pradesh. (im Yoverthrowing sacerdatel despotism ; the 
<a ‘modern. prelate, uprearing one of equal 
i ae busied themselves in Seranng points of 
ee bite bass 
When shall common ‘Christianity’ teach’ men common 
Charity ! 
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sjoMbby.,should abstract religious, doctrines, be scattered as the 
seals of discord, to.set.,.man against map, end to exclude’ a 
portion of the subjects of the land, from_an-equal participation 
an-the,common birthright of all? Peer a Sern: ete 
There is no, reason for such, conduct, unless that it may be 
desixed-by:.a portion of society, to enjoy, to the, exclu: ia “of 
thas, |, the} lion’s share. .of .the temporal benefits, Whiclf Haye 
epn derived fromthe, benevolence of. our ancestors, 
heqgneh however should first prove their right te this exclusive 
enjoyment, and adduce some: good reason for witholding froth 
the children of others, that, whieh their forefathers have left 


_qeDhe;-intelligence of mankind has long since established, 
thatioChurch.is National property, and should,be applied te 
national, not sectarian purposes. The, enormous reyenugs 
ofithe,Established, Church, if distributed to the education 
and-maintenance.of the poor, would. be more beneficially 
expended, and.more.in accordance with the original donors of 
‘these .revenues. oat ae eal 
pei@vowealthy.church, and a despotic priesthood, have been 
gisince established as amongst the greatest evils of society ; 

resent Age. think.so,.and will seeka remedy, . | - 
lee «have heen too long the dupes of those who inculcate 
doctrines which tend to dissever rather than unite them in 








ehencommon brotherhood ;—doctrines propapaie? by those 
who reap the benefit of the discord which they create; whilst 
dhey doubtless laugh. .at the fools who are so influenced by 
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WeridO io 29 

Wolloten if | CHAPTER: X. 
Sto orew « | 
Ohidoidw . 
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peTOR Squill’s entieé to the drawing-room of the Countess 
i a is salutation of his grand patroness; ‘and her re¢ep- 
fon of rege were characteristic of the man): and«of 
i estimation in which he was held by every:member of 












"aad nas, the footman, who announced him, opened the door 
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only’ to'that' moderate extent, which he ed «as ‘sufficient 
for the purpose; ‘and eorresponding'to the'elaims:of the-doctor, 
and ‘His own espevial dignity. ‘He would have thrown the door 
wide open for other visitors, but° he disdaitied) to.commit so 
oss Ain Outrage oii’ his ‘dignity as to act thus for Doetor Squill, 
aiid st compromised the matter of his‘attendance on such a per- 
sme by opening the door'to'about three-fourths of its extent. 
~ But the feelings of Thomas towards the worthy doctor, were 
fot’ altogetlier'the result of that moderate aequaimtance which 
he'might’ have been supposed to have formed with so frequent 
‘@visitor to‘his’ mistress. Rumour had spread abroad, that 
Doctor Squill was particular in having his bill paid by : those 
tié¥ who ‘honoured him privately with their patronage ; 
‘afid‘she'liad lately whispered ‘in the ears' of Thomas,- that he 
chad the audacity, lately, to take law proceedings: against Sir 
Peté? Seedy’s own man, for the reeovery of*a ‘small: account. 
It is true, that Sir Peter Seedy and hisvown man were 
‘scarcely within ‘the’ pale'of the domestic cercle of the. west-end, 
‘a8 both master and man were of suspicious characters, that is, 
it was suspected that their funds were of a limited extent, 
although Sir Peter-kept his cab:and horse,had’ chambers at 
the Albany, and visited in the first circles ; and that, there- 


fore; Thomas ‘was ‘not ‘imperatively called on to resent the 
-ittdignity offered to one’of his class : yet he did so, as far as he 
~ fadiciously ‘éould, ‘as’ he’apprehended it was quite possible that 
Doctor ‘Squill might feel inclined toextend the sphere of his 


 legak’proceedings: The public spirit thus displayed by the 
sdaligitvoned Thomas arto ena of private alert, tae is 
not unfrequently the case amongst public-characters of more 
exalted! stations than that of a footman. 
© ©Pector Squill did not;°on this account, stand high in the 
“@atiniation of Thomas ; and:was frequently saluted by hin, 
‘When out of liearine, on the stairs; in the hall. or kitchen, 
where ‘he’ could ‘anburthen. his: mind most effectually by the 
| Spithiets: “mean wretch,”’** messenary feller,” ‘voile screw,” Wc. 
pee wera displayed by: Thomas, in such instances, 1n 
of his fellow-de ics; was always well received by 
“tlie establishnient in Grovesnor-Square, who were sure to re- 
echo’ his sentiments. “As this ‘spirited display; and noble 
-exéreisé 0 “thie’public’ rights of Her Majesty's subjects were 
” \tiiattended by any expense, or any loss to the parties engaged, 
° {hey*were given with all that energy and feeling, which usually 
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attends those manifestations of sentiment which are.sure to: be 

yoluntary, and unchecked by.‘ grosser matter.” 25-5): 
so@ectorSquill remarked. the reception; gives to. him, sby 

Fhomas; but he-was.too much. the -man., of. .the..werld, .;tao 

yiueh“of the worldling; to appear to take further. meee | of os 

Anxious to:conciliate the footman,; and. te regain 

domestic popularity which he had-recently lost; in Sommet ot 

SirPeter Seedy’s.own man, -he made his way. as gracefully; as 

postible through the: partially-opened door, espite;.of,.sundry 

impediments, in the shape of door-mats, marble. busts;,,.and 

Temass toes, and. entered the drawing-room of the; ‘Conners 
eMillars. 3 
; 9gAm soon as-he had discovered the * ‘loesl habitation’ ” of ‘the 
@ountess, he rushed forward, and. seizing herby, the, hand, 
tkissed:it‘in the most obsequious manner,. but having. seen; her 
4wodays previously, did not on the: present, occasion, pleats = 
eee, himself before his: patroness. 

n$*My dear Lady Millars, how happy am Ito, see you Jook 
‘#o¢harming this morning, and Lady. Monisliss, ane Juaaky 
Wahe; too—the three Graces, I declare.” |. +i 
s “«Not:quite Graces, this morning, doctor.” fe 
-s1of How: so,’ your ladyship?” 

, ot “Toady Madeline, indeed, resists my authority, and ieee 
e¢o*form an alliance which I have long sought.,to5 obtain, :and 
Mhve length succeeded ‘to. procure, if, not bherarted, by: the 
“@bstinacy of my daughter.” 
emi “Indeed! your ladyship, that is most surprising : I wanuied 
“Lady Madeline as distinguished for good sense, ,and filial 

obedience.” 

“ Hitherto she has not opposed my wishes ; but in the choice 

_ *ibf ber future partner in life, she asserts her right to. make a 
“pelection ; ‘talks of love, affection, and such things, in.a strain 

worthy of a young girl, just returned from _school,. with 
othe hend: full: of romance. She has’ now. moved..in the first 
| igireles’ of fashion for three years, has attended court, and:seen 

‘“Smuch'of the world; but, most extraordinary, still, retains 
(feblingsof sentiment and affection, and. reflects; in the. most 

: “unheard-of manner on alliances,..made for the., sake. of .rank 
| niary interest, without regard to.the affections,” ,,.. 

{quite:preposterous, your ladyship !..a.species of mono- 

-<sdecidedly—lI am sorry. to.see such principles. entering 

ithe:highér classes of. society, who should. set.a-hetter 
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sekamplécta: those, beneath them : but it.isall my Lord.Morden’s 
fault,; who enéourages such; \by: both, precept, and example— 
for my part, I am quite at aloss to imagine what the. country 
will come to if his Rilathindeleathe and fear to, contemplate 
otheiresults—nothing but a revolution!” .. 
ioSdndeed,; 1 fear the principles, of} the,;nobility are being 
undermined—there is my. Lord.,Marsley,,,.who should. know 
better, and is, really, on other subjects, a most, rational crea- 
-ture,cengaged:in endeavouring to educate the lowest classes of 
' -sOcietyy: and.nrestablishing schools in. the poorest districts.— 
: Whatido such persons want with reading and writing.” 
Nothing whatever, your ladyship, except. to read the 
inedndiary/ doctrines. put forward daily by the press, which 
tells them that they have their rights.as men, and as members 
efssociety, and.are entitled to receive support and_ protection 
ofrorip the state, towhich they give their support and protection.” 

‘For my part, I cel the press of this country as one of 
its greatest evils, and I hope the day is not far distant, when 
my Lord John» Busvell» will introduce, seme, measure into 
parliament, ito check the diffusion, of such. doctrines, and con- 
trol the liberty of speech which prevails at present—he is my 
only: hope, although:he is a. Whig itself”; - 

“‘Indeed, I think, your ladyship, we are more indebted to 
othe. Whigs) than .to the ‘Tories, for such excellent, measures 
swhen' outiof office; they. will not: allow the Tories .to pass 
measures, whichthey:lose-no.time.in carrying into. effect, as 
igoon as theyeobtain the power to:do so.) >, 

** How is your patient, pray, this morning,» doctor?” 

“What patient does your ladyship mean!” 
sls6lWihy, Lord ‘Totter, to be sure.” | 
to “MiyedLady >Jane’s: intended ?” 
re0 0m Nps the same.” : SID9GX9 ’ 
Jase May eer ‘plainly—no. danger of alarm?” 

sie petit e least? os ; . Miape rn 

‘“ Why, then, rather poorly—still continues delicate —very 
féeebles-appetite bad—and sensorium occasionally disturbed— 
but for'the'active treatment: which I shave adopted, the conse- 
‘qa it have been ‘more serious.” « «. 
HseeAGthe Sen APE” igs. simoved you 
1 Why pretty well~since: he: came under my care, about 
- dine mon 1, ‘he has: had three gouts,.two rheumatisms, 
die hihbagoyand'a slight:attack: of pleuritis—in that. time be 


~ 
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Has taken three dozen calomel pills, ten dozen draughts, ‘five 
“dozen ‘boluses'; usrng several embrocations,;and’ at) intervals, 
‘other remedies.” | 
o8 Ftis extraordinary that he recovered.” , 
“Quite so, your ladyship—at one time I had--very little 
jpe—obliged to stop all medicines—began almost.immediatel y 
*té'‘rally; and is now able to’ walk about.” | 
“69% In spite of your active treatment, doctor.” ! 
10 Ha! ha! very good your ladyship, very good=+what pun- 
gency in your wit—something of the gentian quality about it; 
but for the sweetness, ‘the saccharum album’ of your ladyship’s 


dispésition, your shafts would be quite overpowering—like 
uy you wound with a golden arrow. But my Lady Jane, 
fi 54 


6w'does she like her new lover ?” 3 
foiteH eis a very agreeable old man,” interrupted Lady Jane, 
‘vet Teast’ marnma says so—although I do not see much to 

ire in him.” 

fetQuite candid, my Lady Jane.” 
ons shall never expect to be happy with him.” 
_fe6 Oh, my dear lady Jane, happiness is out of all modern 
dietionaries.” 

* My daughters do not think so,” interrupted the Countess 
Millars.” 
816O}) donot mind such strange opinions, my lady; they are 
_ @itised’ bya slight dyspeptic attack affecting the organ of self- 
Ssteciti,; and will soon pavs away.—Oh! by the bye, your 
ladyship, an ingenious friend of mine has effected a most 
valuable discovery.” 

** What is that; pray, doctor?” 

- “An embrocation which, when applied to any particular 
organ in the head, causes an extraordinary developement of 
the corresponding faculty, it is expected to produce the’ most 
‘extraordinary effects on society,and will, I have no ‘doubt, 
‘supersede our modern systems of education.” } 

** How so pray ¢” iW 

—*°Thus, your ladyship; take any person whose disposition 
Yotiwish to change, or whose faculties you wish to. improve: 
"you have only to apply the embrocation over the. particular 
_ ‘Organs indicated—they become rapidly developed, and. the 

While system is changed.» The author expects to make poets, 
ee statesmen, indeed, : all: deseriptions. of , persons, 

he exigencies of the time may require, aud to any .ex- 
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tent. One young lady of .;my acquaintance, on: whom the 
embrocation was applied over:the organ of -poetry, composed a 
beantiful stanza on her lap-dog, afew moments after.” 
*‘ That is extraordinary, indeed.” 

ov Still more, extraordinary—an ‘incredulous friend, in ridi- 

cule, applied it.over the organof benevolence in a statue of 
rcules ;, next morning:a mark.appeared.in the place, and 

Hercules’s club was found broken. I do not exactly say that 
this, was, caused by the embrocation altogether, but the coinci- 
dence, was certainly extraordinary.” - } 

aii f* How ds-it. received by the fashionable world?” 

ott Waththe greatest delight; your ladyship: it is generally 
regarded as the greatest boon that has ever been conferred upon 
man,.,.My friend has:already made a host of converts, my 
Lord, W eathereock,; »the .Marquis of Skylark, Sir Francis 
Blunder, and many others, who have taken him by the hand, 
and, intend obtaining for him Her Majesty’s patronage.” 
od f Gan;you explain, doctor, ‘how the embrocation acts 2” 
coQh,: wery-simply; your ladyship; through mesmeric influ- 
ences+-by the agency of animal magnetism, and the. prepon- 
derance: of: electric developement in the system.” 

v$ Ibawill,cause: quite a sensation in: the: beau:monde, and 
selentifice, world,” : 

ei ffQuite so3: and but ifor the unfortunate. appearance of the 
new; planet at thesame moment, (another singular coincidence) 
it wonld have been; byithis time, generally acknowledged as 
a great public benefit, and a parliamentary grant conferred on 
the talented discoverer. But your ladyship mustexcuse me— 
I must take my leave, as:[-have a:consultation atone.” : 


xe¢f* Shall sveisee you: at;A lmack’s:to-morrow; evening, doctor.” 
vioftd dear not 2yourladyship.200b vied: sicrt overt 
bai not fiyouare:tolerably:xegular.” o> :«: 


bettLoibe candid.with yourdadyship, for [;-conceal. nothing 
fromimy! kindipatroness, the. Cowntess :Millareyione.of my pa- 
Satan tvilotelprabh Lfeel:l:cannet goot:out"?, so soon 
«Indeed not well—we must observe the rules of society.” 
** His decease has cast quite a damp on my spirits: ha! poor 
fellow! He was one of my best patients, and I thought he 
should have held out throngh the dull season at least.—I wish 


* -your ladyship good morning.” 
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od Ivshall see you again'soon, doctor.” 
¢ tdmcanday or two, ‘your ladyship.” ber qqs e8W sonar 
“ Let meknow about your patient; Lord ‘Totter }° may we 
hope to see him soon.” Dio#IxS Bi 38d 
ifImithe course of a few days, I have no ‘doubt! “I “have 
putchim/on:a course of bark, from which ‘I expect ‘the best 
tesults+he shall pay my Lady Jane a visit® on “the first 
opportunity.” sluoTe 
-;aDeetor Squill took his leave of the Countess and herdaugh- 
ters, and left Grovesnor-Square in his’ Brougham): which “he 
had scarcely éntered before he had pulled forth'a copy0f ‘the 
4 (Medical ‘Times ” several years old, and ieangedieds ‘to pre- 
tend: to read. ) i} 68 DSbISYST 
yiThe @ountess Millars addressed her daughters :! “ Now, “my 
; retire and get yourselves ready; it is near‘one © cléek, 
andeE have ordered the carriage at two. This; ‘you know’ is 
Wednesday—denevolent day—and I have'to visit the different 
charitable societies of which I am lady patroness, namely, the 
Oaffre Civilisation Society—the Italian Organ-boys? Protection 
Assvciation—the Anti-Siberian Slavery Society, andthe 
ee Moral Improvement Association—what a delightful 
, to rescue these ignorant creatures, these wretched sav- 
, from the darkness in which they are sunk, and ‘share 
eithith ow the blessings of modern civilisation, and the truths 
of:Christianity.—That recalls to my mind the distressed widow 
Mrs}\Jones—has Fidelle given her the mendicity® ticket ‘I 
ordered her ?’” : 
~-“Oui, madame,” replied Fidelle, who had just entered’ the 
room to wait on her young mistresses. r] 
“wWnother hour passed, and the Countess Millars and ‘her 
daughters drove from their door in Grosvenor-Square, on ‘their 
‘benevolent mission. They passed many squalid ‘figures, and 
gauhtfaces,;and emaciated frames, which craved with an hundred 
es their charity—they wondered what the Mendieity 
s ‘were about, or what the workhouses were built 'for.°’. 
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_ |RELAND! AND’ THE® IRISH. 


By Txisunvs. 
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ym RI FEST Artiele T.— Land. 


uw great-evil,of Ireland is, and has.ever been, the great 
competition which exists in that country for land.. 

«This competition is not voluntary, but, forced upon, the peo- 

le by their necessities, In other countries, in England and 

cotland at least, the peasantry have.other resources: if 
agriculture be not: sufficient. to.employ. their surplus population, 
the manufactures may, be,resorted to for employment; if these 
be.already, filled,,.the mines, canals, and other public, occupa- 
tions afford .a means,of support. to the industrious ; if all these 
fail,,.the,poor laws and the workhouses give to the, necessitous 
relief and a shelter. , , 

Lhe Arish people want, all these resources (with the exception 
of .seanty poor laws within these few years past): there, neither 
manufactures, mines, nor other occupations are,,to.be. found, 
whereby, the; people: may toil and live, if they,should fail in 

rocuting‘a patch, of land,, to,provide for themselves. and their 

«Phe owner of. the land, or landlord, sees or.has, seen this, 
and accordingly, has taken advantage of it. . The dense popu- 
lation of the country, (Ireland is, excepting Belgium, the most 
densely. populated country..in. Europe), and.their want of other 
saatiiakan ort, has,thrown, the people, into,,the., landlord’s 
hands ; he offers:his.land.to public competition; one bids against 
the,other, until the highest, bidder, and, perhaps most distressed 
of thesexpectants, .obtains the. prize,.at, a rent, many times 
above its value. | ganic: 91 

> Who} can..wonder at, the, result!,,,. The peasant, tills the 
grtepaed if,.the season. be prosperous and. the.crop productive, 

e\lives, and.pays his, rent.; if, otherwise,. the. latter is unpaid, 
he lives on his crops, if;it-be, possible for lim, to do so, and 
disputes with his landlord the possession.of his only, means of 
subsistenge,,’ ‘Tho landlord applies to:the. law , for, assistance, 
which grants, him,the, police and. military,.and the poor peasant 
is driven from his home, a wanderer to perishsiads to sn 

Where lies the fault ? | 
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- The landlord lets his land at an exorbitant rent ; but has he 
not a right to bring-his good§ to'the best market and sell them 
to the highest and best bidder ? 

This is a principle, the absttact justice of which, no one can 
question ; and yet the practical results of which, in this and 
other instances must be prevented or averted by the state. 

This may be done without directly interfering with the 
liberty of the subject, namely the landlord, in disposing of 
hig Poods in the best market. ‘It is done by renderitig the’ pea- 
sant so far independent, as not to be constrained to offer more 
thatia fair price for the land. This is accomplished by’ a 
judi¢ious but not extravagant poor law, which gives the: land- 
lord the option of permitting the peasant to cultivate the land 
at‘@fairrent, or of supporting the said individual at his’ own: 
private expense, in or out of the workhouse. 0 

“But some will say this is interference with private property; 

) indirectly accomplished. It may be so’; \ but‘state: 
poliey demands it for the general good, and applies the'saue®’ 
policy to a much wider extent. MIE IG119 

SUf the seller be allowed to sell his goods on the best terns, 
assuredly the buyer has an equal right to purchase’ in the’best 
aid'¢heapest market. | 
“Are'we ‘permitted to purchase sugar in this’ manner; ot 

atidy,-'or tum, or bread, or tobacco, ‘or two thirds‘of the: 
commodoties of life? Assuredly not: we are restrained by 

differential duties, and other fecal régulations, to ‘pay for a 
worse‘article; 4 higher price,—and to what end? Simply to« 
put-eertain sums into:the pockets of West India planters, and 
sire; ‘who thus receive under the term “*PpRoTEcTION ‘TO! com>‘ 
MEnOB, TRaDE, &c. &c.,” ‘a heav Pan above the actual: 
of their produce, in the mar 













et of the world: ° D8 
isthe West India planter to be deemed worthy of protection 
andthe Ivish peasant tobe: denied any sliare in the protective: 
influence of the State ? : ods 


2 






s 











‘principle ‘is carried’ out’ in the management of more 

affairs; the monied, manufacturing, commercial, landed; ‘ 

ma“6ther interests, all receive their share, indireetly,.‘or di- 
y,of this protection from the State. 

arelanid' will never be powerful, or prosperous, until her great 

otieai *Prievances shall be redressed; and we know of no” 


he- 



























Practical grievance than want of food, want of clothing, ’ 
mda want of shelter. - | : avin & 
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ana rievances are to be removed by loaves of bread, and 
-cloth, and habitable dwellings; and not by 
Funpoder, a and —_— pore and vn o onets. 
overt 


ty rdiatrere. and tisfaction are 
@, ” w pe remove and re a e one, we shall 


inseparab 
be exposed to the 

In a national gc thelet is question which we 
should prefer;—the choice may be otherwise when a few of 


the more interested have to maké the election.—The choice is 
then Sectarian, not National,—apd is therefore partial and 
unjust. | 
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em 00) LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
lala ew foo: 


i aleide Br Heway Vincent Patxtay. 
Yo we? & 
SM etiods & | 
bi astra Dnini. a 
Ata period like the present, when oar Gallic neighbours 
so large a share of public attention, by the stirring 
events which have transpired within the last six weeks 4m 
them, and when so much is written, so many points noutele 
_ ahd Conjectures raised concerning their politics and the pro- 
bable result of the overthrow of the Bourbon Dynasty, and the 
 Gianee of the mighty country settling down under republican 
solours, it may be worth our while to give a quiet hour to the 
examination of the present state of their national literature. 
) with the conviction,—-based upon inquiry and 
sérvation—that much of the real prosperity of a 
upon the quality and tone of its writers, whose 


| 4 -o8 onsibility thereforé augments in proportion to the talent 
Waplayed,,2s mighty as the engine which they wield; and 


; discréetly employed, is productive of the most in- 
@ioulable ‘Beriefits to’ mankind ; if otherwise, the ‘direst of 
Woes, At a ‘fitst glance, then, it might appear, ‘that the 
_ Phdlee of their leaders by the republicans, since tlie prot 
_ Bevernment consists of 86 many ptt men, Poets, Histo- 
a Editéte, and Dramatists, is a judicious one ;’ an 
ly upoti Sur previons'statement, that the prosper: 
| greatly depends tipon its literature.’ But liter- 
ing else, has its dexrees, and indy ‘be either 
thy or unhealthy; the formér when ite authors strike out 
Honest fact, follow: it with seal, and pioneer before them’ 
Gtgh all’ the obstacles of fashion and prejudice, until they 
| the rogpect and confidence of the masses ; and the latter 
i they’ pander to the prevailing taste, and instead of guides 
iid eycophiiute, to season their dishes after public prescrip- 
Miejegend of Luther's combat with the Prince of Dark- 
&t Wartburg Castle, When he cast an inkhorn at the 
ers head, there lurks more of meaning than 6 mere 
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bale, “air Sttraction 26 the cutious) se /black anarks: dn 
ADS fibrad is pvanid? ‘bind: Has) peowed owonderfull 
secant earkyhibur.> Befere; trate strengt 
peel hese ial it Wb to°swag 
is gefdal forse deseendiada décr6e in?th® homan 
ict nf thee Hefti f w few Reantee-Apir ite 
meaaeeiie ftom dove medw bret tAt Os 
nna iors” arid ' md¥6: palpable “the doniger ive live, 
‘OF Perror ‘wives’ way ‘about Hialf-a entury later to 
ChHeRe dae.’ Ty P8305" thes spavple had‘ miiskets and! pow: 
der, but no shot. They Broke inito a pritter's; stole hisitypes, 
i thent at the°soldiers’ heads: Significant accident | 
bYB48y’ if not wo ° practical, at any rate they are won- 
ih i ia “A°Patis:mob ir igh they ba moral Revo- 
Vidi? i8* * /8 ‘pro thoug ve et mte 
e6Feam: Ui ey fe rages ie. i , 
Fhe State oF ar in'w nation ‘isa prettyrlsnr e Waronneter 
eu Pus} pecrettih sentiments : ‘tet us’ then see 
iy piles raneé. OOM! ¥s 
via in ans niafiy ‘authors firare 146 tb) chief sena- 
tore'in that hind’s ‘afid of: cia Nragd.(Uatiadting, snd: Lavi 


ake ‘thie! most \ (pres oats cath? ji? His dwn’ department 


ing? Entitled? ‘to’ the? forenfost” rank antohig’ thie! savants of 

OF py ‘igeithfer’ the’ min 6f'scieneé,? nor the historian, 
<n ah’ two" the above ‘maybe classed, exercise s0 
over ‘the ‘essential qualities of the _ as the 

2 aid roniandist. “By his discoveries ‘the° phil pher may 
foveal New light, ahd! oy oA)! -certaitt coladttes sé&to the 
bstial ‘scale’ ehisten ave no ho ‘sympathetic shtlvorive among 
eho-miasdes:’ “The historian ia a chronidlerof the past ; he has 
£0 Wait svents,’ and ti 9a lavish of°advice : he has 
with? y Works OfSinrigination poss- 

a “wie i ee eee efron the ‘boundless 

cient to mh Narco a Lhé spellof interest 
Adiement wit hepbheaudannler the reader. 
Sores onder inife, ethey sre equally 
Goni!in She 1 the rich) arid’ the chimney-corner of 
y'then porityan@ trathoimight be ex- 

ep course 6f sue literattire in the right 

direction... 


eae , of oAuHeient Gredce, the'ldrams ‘has'b the 
favorite in sl Gitertainment dmbne Gil nations: Wi ith 
te Athi it doroee te ‘ehief . adsaguanneamanl -and 
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Abels greets delight SAS, tai seeitioion khes pieges ond 
neapasially, during the f, Ae SHE 
io;and;eermie poets disputed for 
flawed ..out | of, thig: ¢ /pass.on, for th ste 
githeatre,;; for no people-ever.demon trate 
_oneartied justness of ici 
manners so far. And when such men ag;Sephoc 
and Suripides. arc .the, writers, the, reason, of, ahi rae 
Satan. ws lies the. seoret. of. their. power?,...After the. tpi of 
ay,: recreation and escape. fron :the, realities of soiunes 
yis-of the greatest benefit, to the mind: “Scifa on tod 9b 
@ party. of workmen fix upon. the theatre, fur theiree 
3 amusement, They-have been s'aved the wholer 
avery atom. of agreement wrung froin them, by, a) dita 
ve, It is. not unlikely their tempers. may,,be sour 
ell! they seat themselves in sullen’ silence till the nen 
gayamonces. The..subject .is novel,—one.of; rare ,ogenrrence, 
yet mot:beyond the, bounds of probability.. Their.interests.are 
excited; they incorporate, themselves. with the .characters.s 
| with the hero. and heroine.in all their misfortunes, and 
= in. all, their. joys, They quit the.theatra inja better 
as ) than. they. entered it ; they have., been. taught a lesson; 
% dh have learnt.that, there...is. yet hope. ;; When.the,moral: . 
16 -pl Nay ‘is such. as this,;.then we.,say.the drama issthe 
-oreformers, .And,the Athenians. were; pantsehlanly 
fu that virtue should predominate over,vice,, Inatragedy. by 
there oceurs a pompous pauegyri¢. upon, riches. ¢a8q 
gawith this phrase :——‘*, Riches.are the greatest of human 
,and)-with reason command,.the admiration of | ‘gods-and 
a m7 The audience, were, ready to.tear. the, author 40 .pieess 
“far AR a base.sentiment had he not, besgeched their.indulzenes 
tab 90 Ponelusion’ of,,ithe piece, in. which,the; atterer, ofthe 
ave: d.,qsiserably, when the whole. theatre “enade ered 
h:applause, and Buripides.received the, enowns (a) ot jnstxe 
~ reminds. us of the blmdness:of those people who. soraixe 
ithesentiments of the author, whatever. is .contnined in the 
ay ,ponsidering the .character, bys whom ,the.given 
iv b is-attered,: or,;the; time in, which,,the oe 
fies pere,iseften thus construed by, shallow-brained rhe 
moisoe1tb 


a a took no. degree pf. perfection natil 
BaGio and (Corneille flourished ;:and as, they.may be snid ta 
e shesmesiter founders, 20 thigh -ttagedy:ip 4 Bnet MERU 
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departed el th he Bal tres tae potty 
the ‘terror ‘tyr ye ite secondary 
SU. Senactcnonmni ad triking ‘contrast to'th be dag, when 
it forms the hinge: of all our. plays and novel.’ Shakspere, 
Calderén)“Racine, sind Corneitle were the first to-ititroduce it, 
= ‘whet: ‘ences, ‘their “immortal - works: sufficiently 
Hy we think) they'showed their ‘taste! Love 
am vit ié purest and most ennobliag of éntiments; 
a'shining! hatin this world’ of darkness and misery, and its 
pebulta wpén'the mind superior in all respects to those produced 
by tetror and’ ene The' ‘love, “however, introduced 
into Mena ‘of differs materially from what forms 
the ‘staple the proportion of French ones now-a-days: the 
ag ‘erystal is to flint glass. In confirmation of this, 
we Swill Pive some’ extracts from those of Victor Hugo, who is 
Tegarded by his countrymen, as a “great ‘poet and 
dramatist.” ~ His. plays’ also, being ‘among the most ‘popular, 
we could not°sélett'a ‘better criterion whereby to judge of the 
ventiments of ee: who applaud. ~~ 
v ‘Pie ‘play We have selected, is one of hid earlier compositions, 
mwhich the cénsorship'of the press prior to thé Revolution 
‘1880, had passed’ its pe ‘by aMler of Polignae, at the 
watind of «aan y ‘x. Pk ee ee ies ld 
grou 8} readies of ‘the piece 
bred an discover’ nothing: to j justify such ‘a sptsdedi on 
pe pay ae ba aastionab pace ‘The prevading Sentiment of this 


i se fea ‘ ‘a’ character, ‘and ‘s¢léaléulated to 
eas ad its audienice, that at the ‘same time we 
; ship, “dd among the 
y an a Revo Hon this 
¢ on stave.’ ‘Since then, it 
the’ freqi oho ine. the Porte Saint- 
‘Dears Dame 'that would 
of tear pt history,— 
who PEfarion de 
ar “Gatomen Me ask "the Hive of Rich- 
pe iitoth m inemoirs ‘of the court of 


ngthy preface fs io Wiehe arid jitity the ‘subject, 
aly’ tna ia” wiateerd “worse.” How, ““we? ‘ask,’ can any 
beta areved By seer Do ae 

a ie *¢ History 
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ire it: history in ite own bare trath has enough of oles 

without, introducing, them in,itsyromangn. (;1tis engagh 

ndfato, meeeny wee its, unity-the bad be,intraduped.at.all net 

and; made a Vehicle, tor. conlpassion, As.in the 

t. instance.. v to Sanit odd erick 3 

2 ‘he. high mission and Lenmnetbity Of a, dramatist jare 

| rhe allows ; 80, ,in,eelf-justification goesion t0jSAy. irr 

e author does not bring Marion d2,Lorme apom,the stage 

purifying the. courtesan. with..a little realdove,-nex the 

deformed, Zribouet* without a father’s, heart ;; and. heendows 

eee kish at, least. maternal feelings. :. In. “this, | maannedr dhe 

| ease of conscience during: his. work..”.., Amd: he,farther 

opes,his plan: ‘‘ The. miserable words . of| contention, 

, and romantic, have: fallen into. the gulf, of, | 13380,) a8 

phitand Piccinist into that, of 1789; ;, Art,alone. neniains. 

| Ror s:amuse, and Lucrece.. Borgia, resemble, each: other 

ran-plot, nor form; and these two works, haye each hed 

ifferent,a fatet+ thatthe one will, probably be someday, she 

opolitical and, the other.the chief: literary,.epogls| o£, the 

author. He deems it necessa y to state, however, that; the 
70, pieces, so. different in plot,. form, and. fate,.are, intimutel 

rin his mind, .The ideas which gave birth’ to Le, Rar 

e and .Lucrece Borgia were. conceived. at the same mo- 

mt, .and.by the same-feelings. What injfact is the actual 

Hn ¢ ve sranning, through ‘three.or four eoncentric: relations in 

feat. samnuse 2... Th Take, the, most, htdeous, .the: mot 

ep pulsiy » the most; complete’ physical. spivemiyss place iti in 

tmatural sphere, . the basest. and .most, degraded of, the. 1 


, @ socia 
F silanine, this. miserable. object on: all sides..with, the 

ryerse contrasts; and then give him,a.soul—-a; soul. An 
oh that purest sentiment.ot. humanity; paternal . 


What, is, the the result. This, sublime sentiment,.. _temper on 
ger Ben peeasions, will. transform, the..degraded creature .in 
OR ;.the puny. mind will. become grand; the mis-sha- 
pect beautiful, Thig,in fact constitutes. Le Rot.s'a 
Mand wy, ats Luerece, Borgia ?.. Take, the..most hideous, 
smost repulsive, | ape most, ‘complete moral deformity ,; plage 
Pils bin e heart. ofa woman, with all the. eee an 
Ly eauty and royal grandeur, which gives jan ince 
%3{J0IN to; this moral deformity 9. pure seniinant the 
i oan any ris nese let, sr 
te MONCH ru the. monst¢ 
In LR? a eats fhatleted. {WORT 


e90b YOsel{ ~“4G39) j Sew 5% 
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u thies, awdowitb heed fmavour! 
Thus in patel long oan hn pe apenas 
rini 


Le Rot samuse : 
Lucrece Borgia.” ened a se viatinee 910191 


Notwithstanting alid’edufusion of moriis display. 
ed throughout the atthe en ly erin de® Lorme feontaing 
some clever writings and the midunersxoftheday-are: excellent. 
ly hit off. Herein wevretognise:'the! author ofi that ‘second 
Ivanhoe, that m wee “of French romance}: Notre: Danie 
de Paris. {sbsen) .Momam 

Victor Hugo e@88es the: first.. essential, .of;,an historical 
dramatist ; namely, the transporting of his audience; mito the 
epoch that -he illustrates. In confirmation of this, we refer, 
among his other pieces, especially to, Les Burgraves, and 
Cromwell ; . the lat n, Sree, of great talent. What we have 
at present to da vi owever, is more concerning . the mo- 
tality of his oe plays than their historical mérit ; and the follow- 
ing aah soe from Pie Merion dé Lorne Bives one an idea of j its 


prevai 


The scene is at Blois, in the shalibed of Marion, ‘whom the 
context informs us is min ealige.trésparé.” A large window 
at the back o leony. ...On the, right are a table 
with a] me on the, left, asecret door; in. the 

ing.a, piece of tapestry, and alone. 


n a es his appearance behind the balus- 
= 0 Ree Hea SBR and places his cloak and 
Nap. forward, halts, and 

© su qa Ee Ae hat eyes. 


erm Of OMWRION To ¥) 
Truant! To _ oo count ithe weany span 
Of thine arrival. oded ‘¢ tin ip mod ts, 
coDEDIBR, Corey» sit ts 
I ‘duubtedsdnde-o1d i i 
——. ae 


e M18! 


¥F 


Bat a moment, at efi odk's f 


A sentiment of thee ) stra 
ce s, pity for thee 
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horely, -apotledsy ai chaste and: tend¢r: being, esidtaqaye 10¥ 

. Pale vcactitepotpla opleolneeh attd join theis! Hands cq ai ,acdT 

‘what am dy: alas! but one ond Gf themed ni - saysun'e 10% 2A 

nd wherefore agitate her fluttering heart ‘ t "DIP a gos"toh 
uek: this sose,, and with: an imapurty bresths ed tiv s0 7 

theagure-of her peaceful soul Sis oie tro Eau dj be 

Beesduse; > ingenuous, :she:doubts- not. may doves: trrw tevelo emoa 





Havel aright to. urge the:mutuab vows» 5: oH fo tid a 
And change her-sunny morn to dismal pight2:; a } tad SOAKD TL 
MARION, (astde). _ ese ob 
He veoms as if bent upon & sermon. eeeNaeog OUUEL 105 iV | 
“abi DIDIER. “sea stat eae 
bis 2 But the sweet magic tS : } = on 
Of thy voice, reaching me in the darted! Biks feca dite ¥ 
: Dispel my doubts, ‘and brought me to thy feet irk’ is 
MARION, — EM og 
c voice? you say you heard me speak ¢ Hie strange f. Ee 
DIDIER. 
Wobiiw sic 4 MARION, 2 iidroitlyy mrohat ixedsog 
didsy & orc Ah! true.‘ Twas damé Ria: BARS . ORS Oe 
an Voice, 80 graff and eda, might aS: for man’s. © ©” 






‘you'r re here—~"tis well. * Pray by seated ; - [porits’ tg’ 
Bee a place’ beside her. 
| | ~ ‘DIDIER, » . 
bes NS, at thy feb6:° [ He seats. ‘himself at Marion °s peak 
‘and axes silently upon her for a°monient* 383 
Now;: listen to me. — A 
Men call me Didier: "tis only mame: sxeni ob | iments 
Parents I never knew. When quite a babe, ‘«¥izta omise 10 
.” left me at the threshald-of archurch. 
An are woman, charitable-tho>poot; i> | 
d pity on my ‘helpless. state ;, became; 
nurse and mother 5” bred me a Christian ; : 
died in ripe old age, and eu me rich. 
4 » hundred livres : almost ot ‘sterli $M, scamon a tnd 
which I now subsist. ~ But? Ppolibalis 10 dasmitage A 
twenty years, I found ‘a. “weary li a an ellie aaa 
ed. I saw ihankind ; and held es a te a - od 
in haté, sone in ritempt ¢ for, ga ye pride. sti ba A.” 
| misery, saw f hong t ale on ‘carte 
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Thus, while yet ip din obdiand ‘weaky! stebau bonsoxt 

Of the world; misfortune's everyprasbnt ¢ esis .ooil) lite 20% 

Finding all creaturémbail;cand tan the worst! | il ba, 

So I lived poor, thoughtful, and. desponding, 

Till first thou found me out and consoled me. 

I knew thee not. One eveni by mere chance, 

In a street of Paris I beheld thing alee 

— te after, when we chanced to meet, ’***’ 
ann ce was sweet upon me¢;and I hoped, 

Yo eared to lowejlandefiddeh Straige and blessed chance! 

I find thee here, e here, ‘mine: fo2 nee ! yltssb eo Y 

Tormented-at laste yelove; I sought 5 ite sik Meg etom bré 

And not in vain, for you’ve received me. | eaidt eve ml bas 

And now command my very, heart and life : 

But say how they cian pve, thee,. and they’re ae 


’ gatbtC, too 


What man or obj wouldst have, me ihe: 
Any wish un ‘fal hat one; - 


ee ” should. die, and che mand tarsi! slg ac b 
s but too amply paid bynt ‘Bweet.amile; 
What shall it ce I am Teady. 


MARION cow dariw svol ym avails 
Thou art ae but i love. thee thus. 
DIDIER. 
Thou Lisiee:! have a care, such words, ates ! 
May not be lightly spoken, "but With t 
thon lev’st me! dost know cate vb tet 
A love that possesses the wheleheing ; 
That by restraint {barns fiercet forth than ever ; 
Purifies the soul, sends ease of conscience, 


In short, without ine ari hid whith 


E’en in fortune real deep and lasting ! 
Say, is that the sort of love thoa mean’st t 


; em of usdate.bas basint « s nedT 
MARION, én 


.(sbsen oe Ah! 


pam 
Thos dost not, canst ‘Hdt, ‘know iy fove Pir thee ! 


When first I saw thee, m chope ee tk 
And a sweet pete & — mae 
ae that time all : ae thou wi 


A guardian sogal, oe Be hs, sof 
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Groaned under, lvyfindrtéeslinrt,.mhd Sappy gq: fey olidw avdT 
For, until thee, alas ! wolitanyioys serustoletm : bliow ert 10 
And oppressed I livedy aad chad hever loved tui. | ls aaibard 

Borba RAROR uttdguodt woog bevil I 02 
Poor Didier ! gu beloanos bas tro em bavot sods tert ifT 


aonato siem yd canmineve snQ = .tom sent wand | 
—— IOAN, leaded I aitsG io teatte « al 
Marion! os jonneact 


sw enw «stis 19ve bo A 
HS qonm & bexriony ToT JISswa 2gwW eos! 7 AT 

! eonads heaesla yoTruly dobbfovethees! of bezast is ¥ 
Yes dearly! e’en 80 leek as thou-lov’atymes oved osdt baa I 
And more perchance.  ; For "twas I thas! oth thedsins wo 
And I’m ever thine! -. ni don bai 


| DIDIER, (Weibel #)’ MEMOD wort bo A 
ones oY “Oh deceieve me nde odd wod yea od 
Let but thy love’ resporid to mine, ‘so plies edo 10 asm ied W 
And my Joy exceeds that of alkother; © °° )orgau dew yk 
And, suppliant af thy feet, my days | sone .moaw reiiso of 
Will be delicious. If thou deceive REESE Vas 00828 el 


7? 
S * - + cor a. 
eo > Je asSPEic J wf 


: Te" 


“MARION. 
To believe my love what wouldst thou f I —_. 


. DIDIER. er 

‘A proof. age Fae hess ar 
‘ F MARION. irr aa 

: rR, 


pS 
| Thou doubtless. ax yd tsdT 
Free ! | A OME BOGE ns 
wiRtoy, Gauci ee a 
Yes—  enosict atari 
‘te DIDIER. t08 9 seis ai wae 
Then be a friend and sister to me ; | 
MARION, (aside). 
Way am. Ah SRT of him! sob nodT 


 DEDIER. 





















ee ee ee ee 
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CONTOUR,  4OLTAM 
I understandtheé) “An orphan 
hfe fortune, pr or. frien, the demand 
81 nate,and:strange. eave me 
To my sorrow ome SRN masewelt ts is as eae her; 
Ot"! \ MARION, 
Didier, Didier: evil break my: heart) fhe weeps. 
pipe (returns). . 
88 ‘Forgive: 
Neyo arion, if my cacaehaieinaae oe Lo vq 
But wherefore hesitate ? dost comprehend ! 
To be for one another in this world, 
One home, a heavenly home! Without a care! | 
Unknown to dwell where thon: mightst choose the spot, 
And there enn joys, bat known to lovers’! 
EhS28 & fs MARION. 
Wihnit? shasta? . 
DIDIER. 
| /Phen. will’st thou ? . 
. MARION, aside). | 
voiina Unfortunate... 


WOUST ” 


(to “(mee I cannot,, 


She tears. hetvell from Didier and Soi upon, the sofa. 
Senedd orm eqsie hao BEDIBR). (coldly). 
~The offer was ungen’: rous, 
On my part. No matter. “TIP Say no more! 
MARION, (aside). 
Ah! cursed be the hour 2F saw hifi’ first: a 
(to him) Didier hear'mé Bate’ * 8 HS 
gooz baw 2A e504 ED aR Cnterrip 
onnterh 383 as boas dWhat read: stingy BSBs 
Whem Eabirsfieritaved tssoch08 s&s Qo exnsqan-s* sos 
( He takes the oe the table and reads : 


To Marion de Lornte.” 3 


(sb Bren te, 2 lent! 
The vile creature, i a don oo a1 


Sirt (is Cia) aaiara 


And thou, what dost thon dg, with. books Jike,thie.’.4- 


How comes it here? 


. ois some wor bid 


4 


een 6 eer 465 Ns vib D 
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MARION, séammering). 
a reiig 1C > ay chanieg=— tersbua i 


boagemeb s: it Oris tro O78 ef + Perot: V7 
oe ae “Ani ge i Koo, aT 
Troup whose eye: Add hide are purity rwelf, § ForTwe Yi O4 


Dost thou know what is this-Marion de Lorme? 

‘Tis ones with gtacious:smiles, but crdbokedwaysy ib: 191510 
‘Tis one, the property of. every, man, 

Who pays; her horrid love is merchandise ! 


[A noise of steps;a clashing of swords, and cries are heard. 


10 


MAKION. ead off 
Holy Virgin ! wie , s ,gaiod sa0 
: DIDIER. Bi. smi U 
- What: noise is.that?. [Hz looks out.°°' A, 

. An assasination ! 
[ Seaxes his :swords 


MARION. 


If thou lov’st me, Didier, stay ! they'll kill thee. 


DIDIER, (leaps into the street). 
And meantime kill the poor fellow. te ie 
(70 the combatants) Halt there ! 
Pain Sap your swords.. “A thrust be on your guard t ~ 
| [4 noise of weapons and steps are nied. 


Ss _ MARION, (looking over)e. f vad wit xO 
Six against two! ~~~ 

j A VOICE OUTSIDE... - xf boeigo | Oh. 
+ This man’s a very. devil.!..0- .s)5: 0? ot) 





[The clashing of.,. arms. gradually diminishes a s00n 
... ceases alogether,; while steps .are‘heard in the distance. 
. Didier ere on the balcony and looks dotoms si ¥¥ 


whoo Bot: \ pYDreR. . 


i now the ities Past, Bo on ‘your way. 


Lox: , SAVERNY, (diltside). 
T no ao gs thy, hand,. rere anise eliv ofT 
ind tender thee my hearty: thanks, 


DIDIER, ( pati). di 


aaerd hase on! 
or? *T adg ait! thee’ of! ” 1» tae 





















‘ ss T 
~ B~ ~*~ oo Eve 
7. > TGOLTR EM O 
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fi? LOM PAT, Vi BAU ABATE 
SAVERNY, (leaping into the chamber). 
Nay, but I will. - Kgsie Atos 4S 
(Hwiiaiae) TAH aAVAY 
DIDIER. 
Ho! sir x. "t_you as well 
Repeat them there, as bers isve ] exo ylao edT 


SAVERY, {comes, forward). 


jqgsbuami jens cays Mdist't asm eid 
I first. preserves a lifé, 
Then wenn dnt Be he door ? the window ! 
It shall not be said that one, of: amy rank 
Is bravely resened by a gentlematiyod tie .eesnalish a : 
Without a word of thanks. * Marquis—prithee 
Thy name, good sir? AEiaid | 


am eodti si 


| wollot I ,ao bas! ! boot 
-mtiabem ! soils: A aR oP what? OPO 


(.sbigg) pataia : 
a ts MooxXoo scl 
Of mought. In short, fair sir, you were, attapked tend, VT 


MAlny & 
» ww’. 


And I succoured you, so we're quits: 
Now go! auasvae 
tesvewon <1? Ay ) ar 110 ¥ ; } 

Is this thy Way? Rather had Too Po" °° 

Perished by the hands 6 BOR ts cine tc 

Which, without thine aid, hid’ oer BAP od) ici 6: 

The case. What! Six knaves, Bix thi¢vés upon me ; 


Six tremendous blades against, my, rapier. 
[ Espres Moric o hadgndecoovredite escape obseroation 

Bab, set. nwelloccupted heme = 4.5 oy &hod yok | 

I ‘understand 3. tender appeintment igigrts vail eiso7 1 
Your pardon, sir.» . yea) 

- vhasede).s det:me-see with whaons VOL AM 
Marion and recdgnisesher. In a low voice: 
b! 00 sto; Didier). 2806 veofl} bide 
"tis he? OF eae : 


~ 
' 


(shen) 


, BOR 
: g*} W.9d Od, Belay mo 
mabem .qesla onveae t FP ey s082) 








AVIR ADEM a quow ®}> 
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iw I ted .ysVh 


SAVERNY, (saluting). 


Madam— 


sMBi aig 


ilew Wakicn: Cow ste 'oH 
The only one I ever love * as red madt taeqost 


So pip ree {asidey.” 
This man, i’faith, ane som at i aia 


° te er ee a ks Pt 


t wobn q’ arr ray 
; | ¢avRRN YA I° } Hise od Jog sila iT 
We're in qatknen, sir : “how? sthigde: 2 yd benocet ylos vaid al 
ee a’ > DS ; , DD ‘ f ay $ 7f 9 ati F \ 
i ‘DIDIER. ‘aia boog oman ydT 


It likes me, 
And that’s enough. Now, we. ee wogesier. 


SAVERNY. 


Good! lead on, Ifollow. | 
(Zo Marion, whom he solutes) Adieu! madam. 


DIDIER, (@sgide.) 


The coxcom laiihte woe. cointel  pendiial. stealth) 
fr: oerny ome. 2 , ty? 0 S i vr 8 iw ¥ hats "7 9 hen i Oi A. 
cry WO A 





vr ‘ 


SAVERNY. Fin 
You’ a uick, sir, rer 


4 had not been here-and sho i hat 
‘Nee d devoted and tera Le ii ate dt aids 2] 











hi te eee 
fo ebaad snd vd bodeel 





5 Nes s onl} tuodinr oid We - 
for the aQuaet faverny: trad W .ozao edT 
, ASIG& (ait eas potaNo'td ke 
rio(asidey Fo let Marion: peasbouivertd this f° 
» [They both go out. Didier voice is heard ecolai 
our route lis straight ahéail.’ “‘Miite to the feft/ °°" af 

MoOnHIisd. I 
 . MARION genta pennaiee ‘@ moment. then anlls ; :) 
Mado) <p ibeter Rosa, Marion: points to thé window 
[ Rosa docs 30,‘ Than'sees: Merion seeping. 


Ser aé® aot 
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v6 brow edd ngibevais seh fe .memyiteves iW 


3 
AF 30! OF FAUs cf 3 [ eannot Paice GEOtRss Mee f, mgs nbE weg 


! — : tolg dt pi eid? ‘eu e1oiesd worn 60s 

sata ee een 

Ande Nee weap ee 

edt snomdosiis ylodisn ito: svol mi yitao! 

Ng, © tud = tadlqetgeid deilom DNs ot iiemiihbnil vn 
astivat basdaud salosqeuens 19H letrrite 

Nosed $98 mi iff eee =: watt alt «ct «eA 

to so@aMant f ao: 

jnengibal ait 916 tren 

peo. to .tnerw. med? y 


tdeaoe bad odw NOsdaie( 
(hams to Rast): ? even ited my ad 
-s1 tneeetg eid to noegar oft ex 3 
d vo9deO! & ) BOSA, . | 
what shall. you dot odw -3 ae 
“wn I gaits 9 to vats f Des 
to egsinavhe ont te MARION, se a rdw tr 
3 one 


—: {SW aint mi 3 es 


The pla which 1 next claimssour attention is from the pro- 


lafic Alexander Dumds, ands entitled “ean; ” ‘and 
although thb style is:of amnch: lower-orderthan that of Victor 
the iniorals arecpretty) mueh.on a pars: Dumas writea 
foriefiect; andi*tadieuito alk pure-sentiment,i; socheronly pro~ 
duces‘its:\:All hia. ‘writiegs: containca degreenof interest ; but 
it.iscaydnterest that sean wasrd off, and! wdaries by(its. nielo- 
dramatic character. He is the most popular author in Paris, 
and. has kept, pace with the” ‘demand, with unprecedented 


st * a alone’ *tidsd “of any pro- 
who - , has ‘fur- 
over ‘ nf: and 


e last hiety y years. 
lit uantif yi 
tian na mi, 
6 their aut or, 
Mh sae it a ‘dozen. 
is ih ah with, 
\ Texandre ig, 


us how 
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Our ibtevinn and the st tragedign the world e 
saw, Edmund dn ‘as fete inipifes: the hérd’‘of th 
now before us, this is the plot :— 
The Countess Eleta db Kostiotd wit, the Danis onan 
sador, having witnesse ‘this ‘Hamlet’ 5? Kear at 
falls violently in love with ima eh unholy poe the 
actor—not according to his English biographer, but to 
Dumas—returns. Her unsuspecting husband invites the 
latter to dinner, for the purposeof making him act Falstaff 
for the amusement of his guests, among whom thadigivice of 
Wales is one, receives to his amazement a refusal. Indignant 
at this, he readily catches’at@ story then current, of Kean 
ong ruined a young girl, (Anna Damby)¥: who had sought 
“peotection in his-‘hous@ fronrea! party lof(gallant’, a eerta 
7 oa Mervill being the chief, as the reason of his present re- 
fusal. He is soon, however? *tittdeceived i in this respect, b 
the entrance of Kean himself; who, to’ obtain’ ah’ Mterete 
with Elena, has resorted to the bold expedient of meeting her 
before the Count, which would have'at‘léast the advantage of 
lulling pepicion in that quartér. ° He manages it in this way :— 







ily wis. (9018 TURBAN nt doidw yelq odT 

baMy lady, ny lodeat had dared hose you: anigttt excuse the 
q . tre divtion betweem my “letters ands conduct j¢ for ca conrost 
wm vcircumstance transpired; ‘seemingly: sufficient: at: :prid 
,Repreven my accepting your — invitation)» whieh 
Bibw losexiot acmoment to:aequit myself: of. ( Té.thetPrinve 
¢ Wales): Your: en with ~~ to receive wy Trespects.ti 


24 mi todtus 16 , > DIget — 


| be Bn THE} -COUNT. 


























4 reckoned, o on your, hse age sir, L rust. confess. 
on,account.of your | tter of excuse, and secondly, 20D, 
menhf, e stTBREP storie saa MGR: concerning YOU» : , 
x BIS97 Vitis tes! »€ gO a 




















, ; : 
tb 18 isely these stor ies ae bring me to your lo ordship’s 

a y ne nae vhough pid eX os baat , 
= | iin truth. 33M Anna did call ne i oe 

a ne fi ue a alate this letter?” ‘The'ras neat 
ant 


" r, had not patiénce ‘to aby : 

" pia Hh si ie Biro 3 3. repa matin a er 
ui not. a . 

A ands a cation, Sat ra by Wily hes a on 
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THE COUNT. 


a eee ie! Jou at iter immo, ~ a 
KEAN. 


ie audled una great artists, w 

8 actor to a a man of honour, but, it has no influence among 

the world, who know him only as a man of talent. The lie, 
fo! be given by one whose Le — “ 
sition in society command confidence on 
ady the Countess, for 7 anes a may de 
merely glancing at this 
THE PRINCE. 


"What ia he driving at ! 
THE COUNT. 

Read it yourself, sir; we will listen. 
but the the secret upon which hangs the 
cays deg tea soni @ lady, can 


a S Their hearts have a delicacy that 
nderstand. Permit then that Miss Anna's 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 


CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BIOGRAPHICALLY CoNSIDERED. 


By W. Cooke Starrorp. 
(Continued from page 372.) 


- Tue management of the Pantheon had not been profitable, 
‘Hut the reverse, to O'Reilly, who incurred debts to the amount 
of £30,000 before the disastrous event occurred, which put 
‘an end to the season of 1792, ere it had well begun. That 
-€vent led to another application for a license to the opera house, 
_ and great part of the summer was spent in discussions relative 
to the vested rights of that establishment, and the two patent 
theatres,—-Drury-lane, and Covent-Garden. At leneth Mr. 
Taylor, with Sheridan Holloway, (who had a ground lease of 
the property from the crown), and Sheldon, proposed a plan, 
which received the approbation of the King, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Bedford, and the Marquis of Salisbury ; 
the latter being Lord Chamberlain; and the Duke ground- 
landlord of the two patent theatres. By this, called “the 
final arrangement,” the performance of the English drama and 
_ English Opera was confined to Drury-lane and Covent-Garden ; 
d that of the Italian Opera to the King’s theatre in the 
aymarket. In consideration of the license being transferred 
‘fom the Pantheon to the latter, the debts of the former were 
transferred to the opera house; the direction of which was to 
Be placed in five noblemen, to be named by the Prince of 
Wales, the Lord Chamberiain, and the Duke of Bedford ; but 
Sif ho directors were named, the management was to vest in 
Mr Taylor. This agreement was signed on the 26th of Au- 
gust, 1792; and the theatre opened under it, on the 26th of 
Senn yr, 1793, under the sole-management of Mr. Taylor, 
_ BUdiréctors having been appointed. It was a most magnificent 
Wilding, being perfect before the curtain ; though behind and 
Sneath it, “cramped”: scene-painiers, and inconvenienced 
tresses complain, (says Shirley Brooks, in his “ Beauties of 
he ‘Or and the Ballet,”) ‘and with justice, of want of 
Space for their canvass, and of place for their toilettes.” = 
eS Fhe season opened with the burietta of “ J7 Barbiere di 
a ja,” in which Morelli and Signora Storace were the prin- 
— ~MAY, 1848,—no. v. vou. 1x. EE 
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cipal singers. For the opera seria, with the exception of 

adam Mara, the company was weak. Signor Bruni, (a very 
poor singer as compared with his three predecessors), was the 
first man; and Michael Kelly, (from Drury-lane), the tenor, 
He was a good musician, and a respectable singer, but his 
brusque style prevented him from being a favourite at the 
Haymarket, as a performer; though he was much liked and 
respected in his capacity of stage-manager, to which he was 
subsequently appointed ; remaining so till his death, October 
29, 1826. 

‘The opera continued under the management of Mr. Taylor 
till 1804. In 1794, the company comprised, Signor Crescen- 
tini, first man; David, tenor; Rovedino and Morelli, bassi ; 
with Madame Banti, (who had acquired celebrity at the 
Pantheon concerts, as Signora Giorgi), for the prima donna ; 
and.Mrs. Crouch second woman. The bufla company com- 
prised, Signoras Pastorelli and Cassentini, and Signor, Mori- 
chelli. The season opened on the 12th of January ; but 
Banti did not appear till the 26th of April, in Bianchi’s 
opera of ‘* Semtramide.” She became, and continued, a great 
favourite ; she had a correct ear, and exquisite taste; her low 
notes, which went below the usual range of sopranos, were 


rich and mellow; the middle, full and powerful; and the very 
high, totally devoid of shrillness. She next appeared in 


9 


Gluck’s opera of *‘ Alceste ;” and says the Rey. Dr. Burgh, 
who saw her (in his ‘* Anecdotes of Music),” her performance, 
‘twas perfection personified. Every look, every action, every 
note, appeared strictly appropriate to the part she had assumed, 
and to no other.” This season concerts were commenced at 
the opera house, by the opera company ; they were discontin- 
ued in 1799, and have not since been resumed, except occas- 
ionally. Viotti, ‘alike matchless in tone and spirit,” was 
the leader: of the opera, and of the concerts: and the band 
was the best ever heard up to that time in England. 

The seasons of 1795, and 1796, offer little for remark. In 
the.latter, Signor Roselli was engaged as first.man, and re- 
mained: till 1800. . He was the last of the soprani who visited 

ngland till the engagement of Signor Velutti, in 1825. In 
the autumn. of, 1796, Mr. Braham, the only Englishman who 
ever held that. situation, was engaged: as first singer, with 
anes This. sone of the | aalabnashaols, 3 ven of 
Jt wi | parentage, and was left an orphan in early life, uring 
which. period. he experienced much kindness hon Mr. Leoni, 


. 
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a professional singer of his on peeenanian | He movie: bis first 
appearance as a soprano, when on teen years 0 e, at 
the Royalty Theatre, of which snake ines a the 
manager. He did not remain long before the public, owing to 
the breaking of his voice, when he became a teacher of. music 
under the patronage of the Goldsmid family. In 1794, he 
went to Bath, Mr. Ashe having given him an introduction-to 
Signor Rauzzini, who not only procured him an engagement 
at the concerts in that city, but received him into his house, 
- and instructed him gratuitously till his return to town in 1796. 
It.is honourable to Mr. Braham that he never forgot this 
kindness, and he showed how highly he appreciated his bene- 
factor, by erecting at his death, in 1810, a monument to his . 
memory. He first appeared at the Italian opera house, on the 
26th of November, 1796, in the opera of ** Zemire and Axor.” 
He was well received, and sustained with eclat the reputation 
that had led to his engagement. 
Of the operas performed during Mr. Taylor’s management,. 
little is now heard; few having acquired a lasting reputation. 
The singers, with the exception of Mrs. Billington, have also 
passed into the vale of oblivion. This admirable vocalist 
succeeded Banti; and made her first appearance on the 4th of 
December, 1802, in Nasolini's opera of ‘“ Merope.” Her 
maiden name was Weichsell, and she was born in London 
about the year 1765. Her father, a German of good family, 
Was a musician of some repute as a performer on the clarionet. 
Her mother was the favourite pupil of J. C. Bach, before he 
left-Germany; and, when he gave concerts in England, she 
was his first singer, as she was at Vauxhall for several years. 
Miss’ W eichsell was trained to music from her earliest years ;. 
aid she performed, when only six years old, along with her. 
brother, (who became a distinguished violinist), at a benefit. 
concert for her mother. In 1773 she played a concerto, at the. 
it s eleven, a composition of her own, on the piano forte. 
















‘M. Schroeter was her principal master; and among many 
er of her father’s friends, Mr. Billington, a doub!e-bass. 
layer in the Drury-lane band, gave her instructions This. 
tiormer she imprudently married, at the age of 16,. con-. 
ty to parental advice, and immediately accompanied him to. 

in. . Here she commenced her theatrical career, and met 
such decided success, that, on her return to London, in. 
Dy she was instantly engaged at Covent-Garden, for twelve. 
































ts and received the command of his: Majesty, who had 
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sten her announced in ‘* Love in a Village,’ to appear two 
days before the fixed time. At'the close of this engagement, 
she was ‘re-engaged for the season, ‘at the rate of £1,000 and 
two benefits. She also sung at the Ancient Concerts, not 
much’ to the gratification of Madd Mara. All this time, 
Mrs. Billington never relaxed from the most incessant and 
laborious efforts,;—to which she had been early inured,—to 
ensure success. She received instructions from Mortellari ; 
and then went to Paris, where she was under Sacchini, ' whose 
last pupil she was. On her return to England, engagements 
flowed in upon her “fast and furious ; ” and she sang ‘at every 
concert of note, and all the great music meetings, till 1793, 
when she went to Italy with her husband. ' They went merely 
on a private tour of pleasure; but the lady being persuaded 
by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, to sing before the King 
and Queen of Naples, they, in turn, persuaded her to appear 
at the theatre San Carlo, which she did in May, 1794. On 
the second night of her performance, her husband died of 
apoplexy ; aiid she subsequently married a M.de Felessent, 


one of the commissaries of the bank of Venice. After a 
brilliant career on the continent, she returned to England, 
and after again appearing at Covent-Garden, was engaged at 


the ‘opera; where, on her first appearance she met with 
decided success. | 

‘Her Voice,” says Lord Mount Edgecumbe, ‘though 
sweet and flexible, ‘was not of that full nature, which formed 
the charm of Banti’s; but was rather a voce di testa, and in 
very high notes, resembled a flute or flageolet. Its agility was 
vary great, and every thing she sang was executed in the neat- 
est manner, and with the utmost precision. Her knowledge 
of music enabled her to give great variety to her embellish- 
ments,’ which, as her taste was , ‘were always’ judicious ;” 
aid ‘she sang with ‘the utinost delicacy and uncommon skill, 
féw Vocalists, of any country, having surpassed her. 
“Tithe year 1803 Mr. Taylor, from the losses: in. “ opera 

agement,” became seriously embarrassed; and he sold one- 

| ae property in the opera house, for £13,355, to Mr. 
Gould, “a gentleman of family and fortune,’ in whose hands 
the management was then vested. ‘In 1804, he sold a further 
share to Mr. Gould for £4,165 ; and shortly after the remain- 
der was mo gage i tohim for £5,700. 
“*"Mr. Gould’ commenced his first -season, on the 14th of 
January, 1804, and’closéd it on the 4th of August. Billing- 
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ton’s ularity secured her re-engagement; and Signora 
eoniai,, sissies and cae Righi and eomaae 
(the latter now a veteran in; the service,) were also en : 
We have no record of Grassini’s birth; but in 1797, we find 
her. prima donna at Venice, aud in 1800, she went to Paris, 
on the invitation of Bounaparte, who had heard her with 
delight, .during his expedition to Italy. Dr. Burgh, from 
personal, observation, speaks highly of her “ grace, expression, 
and. lovely figure ;” and says, ‘her voice was a contralto of 
a most wonderful description, pathetic and touching in the 
highest degree.” In the expression of the subdued and softer 
ions, she, has never been exceeded. She was very beauti- 
Rls and her attitudes were so extremely graceful, that each 
might have been supposed to have been a study from the antique. 
Righi, the new tenor, was only a third-rate vocalist. at the 
best ; but it is seldom that three such singers as Grassini, 
Billington, and Braham, have been heard together on the 
boards of any theatre. 

) Bat this season had another attraction, in the presence of 
Winter, who, after the death of Mozart had been left without 
@rival in Germany ; and was induced to come to England, as 
composer and musical director of the opera. Pietro Winter 
was a-native of Manheim, and was born about the year 1755. 
He became, at an early age, maestro di capella to the Elector 
of Bavaria, having already distinguished himself as a com- 
poser; and in 1755 he was appointed director of the orchestra 
of the theatre at Manheim, and afterwards held the same 
situation at Munich. He wrote many works for the church, 
the chamber, and the theatre, having composed several operas 

tthe theatres of Venice and Naples; and several of his 
operas are still popular in Germany. One of his 

‘German operas, “ The Interrupted Sacrifice,” was translated 
into English, and the music adapted to the English stage, a 
few years ago: it was performed at the English opera -house, 
With considerable success.. His three best operas, “ Zaire,” 
Ma al Ratta di Proserpina,” and “ Calypso,” were written for 
_ ‘the King’s theatre, and brought out there in 1804. He also 
_ Wrote; I1 Trionfo dell amore fraterno,” which was produced 
ay 2nd of March for Billington’s benefit: “ Proserpina” 


<7 


<= 











| first represented on the Ist. of May for.the benefit of 
arassini. Besides) these operas, ‘Za Vergine del. Sole,” 
Mdreozzi), and “ Le <Astuzie feminile,” (Cimarosa), were 
amely popular during this brilliant season. — : 
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In 1804-5, the season commenced on the 24th of November, 
and closed on the 20th of July. The singers were the same 
as in the last season, with the addition of Storace. Winter's 
opera of “Zaire,” translated from Voltaire’s tragedy of that 
name, and composed expressly for Grassini, was performed 
for the first time on the 29th of January ; and on the 19th of 
February, another novelty, “ Erifile,” (Bianchi), intended to 
display the powers of Mrs. Billington, was brought out. It 
was a contemptible production, and disappointed the opera- 
goers ; to whom, however, ample amends were made, on the 
28th of March, by the production of Bach’s “Za Clemenza 
di Scipione,” for the benefit of that charming vocalist.—On 
the 2nd of May, Grassini revived the opera of “ Gli Orazzi 
e Curiaxzi,” (Cimarosa), for her benefit ; in which the public 
were aguin gratified by the united talents of that singer and 
Braham. But the greatest hit of that, or perhaps of any 
season, was the production of Martini’s * Za Cosa Rara,” on 
the 20th of June, for the benefit of the English tenor. It 
was sustained by Mr. Braham, Mr. Kelly, (who most admir- 
aad ersonated the old man), Signors Viganoni, Morelli, 
an Rovedins, M. Weichsell, Mrs. Billington, and Signora 
Storace. It was represented every evening till the close of the 
season on the 29th of June; and, says Dr. Burgh, who was 
present at the performance, “‘In this excellent specimen of 
what a popular opera should be, in which the broad humour 
of Morelli and Storace is contrasted with the serious characters 
represented by Braham and Mrs. Biliington, dramatic music 
appears to have made as near an approach toward perfection, 
as we can ever reasonably hope to witness.” 

* “The following season, (which opened December 7th, 1805, 
and closed July 15th, 1806, with five extra nights), saw the 


same singers at the aa house, with the addition of Naldi,— 


the ‘incomparable Naldi.” as Dr. Burgh calls him, who was 
one of the best bass singers yet heard at that theatre. 
He was a thorough musician, an admirable comic actor,——pos- 
sessing a vast flow of animal spirits, and a chaste though rich 
‘humour; and he had a quality seldom possessed by singers: 
his pronunciation and articulation were so good and correct, 
_that to persons in the least degree acquainted with the Italian 
language, every word he uttered was perfectly intelligible.— 
The principal operasperformed this season, (with one exception), 
were Portogallo’s “Argenide e Serse,” a very fine overa seria, 
(Jan. 25th) ; Nasolini’s'“‘ Za Morte di Cleopatra,” (March 
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4th) ; Fioravanti’s “‘ Camilla,” (for Grassini’s benefit, May 
Jet) ; and Mayer's “ I’ per Fanatico per la Musica,” (for 
Naldi’s benefit on the 2nd°of August). The duet from the 
latter, “ Con pazxzienza,” is still very popular, and frequently 
sung at concerts. 

» The exception to which we allude, is that which makes the 
year 1806 memorable in the annals of music in England— 
namely the introduction of Mozart’s music into this country. 
For this the public were indebted to the good taste of Mrs. 
Billington, who, at her benefit on the 29th of March, brought 
out ‘‘ La Clemenza di Tito;” and tius gave, in time, a fresh 

_ direction to the musical taste of the country. 

Johann Chrysostom Wolfgang Gottlieb Mozart,—(born at 
Salzburg, January 27th, 1756, and died onthe 5th of De- 
_¢cember, 1791,)—was one of the most remarkable men _ that 

ever lived in the musical world. Displaying great talents when 
amere child, he continued, till snatched from an admiring 
world, by an early death, to perform and compose “apparently 
from the impulse of the genius within, which required no 
adventitious aid, to prompt or control its movements.” He 
“may be considered as the founder of a school of dramatic 
music, which has had many votaries since his time. All his 
works are remarkable for the novelty and ingenuity of his 
arrangements for wind instruments, and the orchestral parts 
in his operas are full and flowing, the richness and elaborate con- 
struction of the instrumentation producing effects, as surprising, 
as they were, before his era, unknown. He did not make music 
80.completely subservient to the words and the developement 
of the story, as it was the aim of Gluck to effect ; and the lat- 
ter excels him inthe simple majesty with which passion is 
depicted. But, in brilliancy of ornament, and richness and 
_ Variety of expression, Mozart has greatly the advantage.”*— 
Whether this admirable opera was not well performed, though 
Braham and Mrs. Billington sang in it ; or whether the public 
Were not sufficiently prepared to appreciate Mozart’s style— 
“La Clemenza” did not become very popular,—being only 
Played five or six times, at long intervals, previous to 
_ 4811; when, as will be seen, the German musician became in 
_ She ascendant ; and several of his operas were produced. 
At the close of the season Grassini left England ; and Mrs, 
iilington quitted the stage, and lived, for some time, in 
urious retirement at Hammersmith,—imaking the latter 
ys of her aged fathcr comfortable beneath her roof. Scandal 
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talked loudly of the gaieties and frivolities—to use no harsher 
term—which marked this period of our vocalist’s career: but 
we shall not reap the records of the past, in this respect,— 
many of the supposed ‘‘ facts,” being, in all probability, rank 
calumnies. In !817, her husband, M. Felessent, from whom 
she liad been separated sixteen years, came to England; and she 
returned to the continent with him. They went to reside on 
their estate, St. Artien, near Venice, where she died August 
25th, 1818; leaving to M. Felessent the remainder of her 
property—about £20,000. 
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JENNY LIND. 
By W. S. Passmors. 


Tue sky-lark may traverse the ether’s bright blue, 
Enchanting the heavenly throng ; 

The Nightingale sip of eve’s crystalline dew, 
And wake fairy night with her song. 

The Thrush in the sun-light may wath her strains, 
And launch them on ev’ry glad wind ; 

But neither can rival the music that reigns, 
Supreme in thy note, Jenny Lind ! 


For nature to lighten life’s wearisome load, 
And cheer the dull journey along ;— 
vee the fair daughter of Sweden bestowed, 
he rapturous spirit of song ! 


The voice of the Lark, Thrush, and sweet Nightingale, 
_. In concert may flow on the wind ; 

And long will creation with gratitude hail, 

_ Thy pure seraph note Jenny Lind! 
Brighton. : 


* Manual of Music.—Cradock & Co. 
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SOLDIERING. 
By A  So.3pieEr. 


1.—The Recruit. 


664 








Queequae ipse miserrima vidi.” Oneid 2nd, 


*T1s @ common observation and one, I think, founded on & 
just appreciation of his character, that honest John Bull has 
nothing izherently military in his tendencies.—You may 
drill him into the individual personification, and invest him 
_with the external appurtenances of a soldier; and, having 
done so, behold him an admirable representation of the object 
to be attained.— Search the ‘big round world,” and better 
materials whereout of to manufacture him you cannot discover, 
no matter whether we look to their adaptation to the end pro- 
posed, or to their resistance to the influence of physical wear 
and tear. That he can fight, too, under an emergency, stands 
as little, I hope, in need of demonstration at my hands, as 
either of the foregoing postulation; but if anything more 
decisive on this head be expected on my part, I have no ob- 
jection to say what Yorick did of poor La Fleur’s “ honesty,” 
that, for the bull-dog capabilities of my hero, “I will stand 
responsible!” And, yet for all this, honest John 7s not by 
nature a soldier. The exposition lies in a nutshell, and 
resolves itself into this,—that 1 have been reciting the qualifi- 
cations of an individual, and not of a nation ;—of a machine, 
the handiwork of artificial ingenuity, and not the realisation 
of a natural tendency soldierwards! How different the case 
with our neighbour across the water.—In him we recognise an 
Mage, tothe life, of the standard commodity—an innate 
ees. the thing—the “desire of the moth for the star.” 
m'the Frenchman’s train of ideas, the “Ja glorie” has a 
local habitation as well asa name; and from ‘honour and 
glory” to a firelock and knapsack the transition is imperce 
‘ble. | What Juvenal has somewhere said of another people, . 
that’ they were a company of players,” might also be per- 

mitted me to remark of our lighthearted neighbours, with the 
age of asingle word, namely, that they are acompany of 


it ~ 
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1846-7, from the pen, I believe, of the Chaplain-General, a 
felicitous exposition may be met with of the natural distaste of 
the English rustic for a “soldiering” career. That conception 
of the subject has seized upon the very essence of the argument, 
and left to later exponents of its causes little more than a task 
of repetition. 

To a man of humane and benevolent ways of thinking, it 
cannot but be a painful reflection, that where one individual is 
found to enlist in the army as a volunteer, (by which I mean 
from a direct love for the thing), a dozen will do so from the 
powerful incentive of hunger! That want is, by far, the most 
pene’ argument that addresses itself to the lower classes of 

ngland on this subject, is sufficiently attested, 1 think, by 

the greater supply of the article in seasons of scarcity, than 
when Jabour is plentiful and the necessaries of life in abundance. 
Compare the influx of recruits into all our recruiting stations 
which has characterised the recent period of failure in our 
crops, with that observable during the years immediately pre- 
ceeding it, and a vast fluctuation will be seen to mark the 
tendency to enlist, between the two —In the latter, the supply 
will be discovered to have exceeded the demand—an unusual 
oceurrence in the military history of this island. 
. But, if I have said enough to make out a case in favor of 
that view of my position, with which these observations have 
set out, I think it will not be difficult to offer an explanation 
of some of the most striking influences which conspire to keep 
up and strengthen the dislike of the English operative, or rus- 
tic, for the military system of thiscountry. But, here I must 
be understood to confine my remarks to the British soldier in 
his novetaate;—for, once inducted thoroughly into the life, 
and unfitted for every other, not only has he an interest in 
clinging to the service, but he may be said, I think, to have 
acquircd a liking for his lot—but, this liking, I consider to be 
entirely mechanical in its nature, and to have grown out of an 
inseparable connection with the routine of a barrack life ; much 
in the same way as one comes to be inured to the brawling of 
his ill-humoured wife, and,- in the intervals of the storm feels 
_ @ void to which he is unaccustomed. - In this latter admission, 
I do not consider that | have adduced anything to weaken my 
former proposition ; as the individual to which it relates is an 
instance altogether of an acquired or artificial, and not of an 
instinctive disposition. 

At the very outset of his acquaintance with his new mode 
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of life, the recruit finds himself entrapped into a snare for 
which he was unprepared, for the reason that it never entered 
into his simple head to suspect a display of trickery ‘on’ the 
part of the government against him. This snare is no other 
than that represented by the tantalising cognomen of the 
“bounty,” or ‘“‘ bounty money,” to which a soldier is entitled 

on enlistment. Now, remembering at the outset, that the 
recruit is embracing his new profession not for the purpose of 
“being famous,” but, of “ being fed,"-—in a word, that he 
Jets himself out for the remainder of his days to his king and 
country, with the sentiment of Shakespeare’s apothecary 
choking him in the throat—videlicet, that ‘‘my poverty, and 
not my will consents,”—bearing this preliminary fact in our 
minds, it is impossible not to sympathise with the feelings of 
asimp!e-minded ignorant rustic, who, when hopelessly com- 
mitted to his new taskmaster for, what I may almost designate 

his natural life, (for, it is his life, so far as his capacity for 

, ao is considered,) discovers too late, that the bounty 
ich, in fancy, he had already buttoned up in his breeches 
pocket, never doubting that in that spot it was to enjoy a 
substantial “habitation” as well as a nominal existence, 
discovers, I say, too late, that like the great lexicographer’s 
Wefinition of ‘happiness "—namely, “‘a word to be met with 
inthe dictionary,”— it has no existence save on the flattering 
= of the recruiting serjeant : our recruit, perhaps, does not 
‘the one-fourth of it! But howis this? Has he not been 
‘Wistinctly promised a bounty, if he would enlist in the service, 
and become thereafter the faithful soldier of his Sovereign 
Kady the Queen? Why, yes he has, tobe sure; but, then 
‘that promise was intended to represent the piece of cheese in 
Me rat-trap, which it was not made compulsory upon even the 
‘ehgry to swallow; but, which, if seized upon by a rat in 
Mis extremity, must be accepted, foras little as it 1s worth, 
anc 4ppropriated with all its disadvantages. All this will 
Beem stranve to the uninitiated; so, I will endeavour to make 
Ha little plainer to his comprehension—lI do not say, remem- 
Der, to his sense of right and wrong. In the matter of the 
~Wueen’s bounty money ” two opposite and conflicting under- 
‘Sandings of its intent are in operation—the one, on the part 
‘the government —the other enveloped in the cranium of 
“Mi candidate for military distinction. The definition put by 
—Mie'duped upon the apparently straightforward declaration ‘of 


MS dtiper—* provided you will enlist, our Sovereign ‘Lady 
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the Queen will mark her sense of the same by a gratuity or 
‘bounty’ of so many pounds, shillings and pence,” &c.,—is 
nothing more nor less than that the bona fide sum in question 
will be put into his hand in hard coin of the realm. The 
meaning, on the other hand, which, on the part of our rat- 
catcher, attaches to the proffered bait, is simply this—that it 
be expended by the quarter-master of the regiment in the pur- 
chase of the necessary articles of his outfit; and- should 
anything, thereafter, be left in the shape of a balance, (which 
the government in apportioning the amount of bounty money 
takes good care to guard against, by making it correspond with 
the amount of his wants), the unfortunate victimised is given 
the benefit of it. 

Such is an explanation of the real nature of Her Majesty's 
‘bounty money ” in the British army, and of the end which 
it is made to subserve in kidnapping the ignorant lower orders 
into its ranks. Were it a primary consideration with the 
government, to make the recruit acquainted with these facts, 
antecedent to enlistment, the most fastidious stickler for justice 
could advance nothing in objection to the system—the terms 
of the bargain would lay open to the eye; and no one would 
have aright to complain that he had been duped. That 
the interests of the ‘‘ Horse Guards” can support themselves 
only under fictitious apparel, is an argument itself, I conceive, 
in support of my opinion, that tho army is not in request, pro 
se ipso, with the class of which I have been speaking. 

econdly, The nature of the discipline in the English ser- 
vice is such, I think, as to be productive of exceedingly 
depressing effects upon the mind of the newly-enlisted soldier. 
Fresh from the plough, or from the manufactory, the English 
operative is a stranger to those artificial distinctions of class, 
which custom or supposed necessity has set up in our military 
system, between the governing body and the governed—‘n a 
word, between the officer and the soldier. In all other services 
but our own, the intercourse, off parade, between the two is, 
I believe, in every respect, the reverse of our own. In the 
Austrian, the French, the Italian, and the German armies, 
generally, if:I am not misinformed, the field marshal must 
once have been a private; and, although, in the ranks, the 
duke and the peasant may preserve a becoming distance when 
off duty, the fact of their precisely corresponding positions 
and of their intimate relationship to each other under arms, 
is productive of a totally different understanding from that 
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which we observe to obtain in our own service. The duke and 
the oe march side by side in the ranks, and relieve one 
another off sentry—and hence the origin of an intercourse, 
which is fatal to the subsequent establishment of that rigid 
distance of feeling as well as bearing which marks the — footing 
between the officer and soldier in the army of our own country. 
That the English rustic or artisan is unprepared for an under- 
standing so ungenial to the simplicity and naturalness (to 
make a word) of his character, as well as to that of the inter- 
eourse which he has hitherto held with his species, is satis- 
factorily. proved to my own mind by the blind frankness with 
which, in numerous instances, he is wont to comport himself 
towards his officers on his first translation into a manner of 
life'so unusual to him. In his hitherto dealings with his 
goperiors, he may have meant nothing the less of respect that 
his language and demeanour were significant and independent; 
but; there are qualities, the developement of which, in his 
new relationship with his superiors, would subject him to the 
chance of an arraignment for disrespect: so true is it, in the 
of the stronger of the two, that ‘‘ familiarity ” between 
soldier and himself must be productive of ‘* contempt !” 

» There is something in all this sufficiently distasteful, because 
wnintelligible to the feelings of our lower orders, and against 
Which the native frankness of the English clown cannot but, 
atefirst, rebel ;—and, until he shall have been thoroughly 
indoctrinated into the feeling that henceforth he is to look upon 
imself. as a machine, and to think and act only through the 
Fe ay ” of his superiors, the conflict between*his duty 
aad his self-esteem is, in many instances, long and rebellious, 
aid‘not.seldom the means of hurrying him into a mutinous 
Genionstration at the outset. It is a rare occurrence in the 
- ‘British army, to find an amalgamation of feeling between the 
@idier and his officer. In all other services: it is the rule— 
With us itis the exception; and seldom, indeed, does that 
Skeeption discover itself.-- Superadded to this passive want of 
4 rm ithy with the soldier’s interests and affections, the. tone 
‘@ thought towards, and the daily intercourse of the officer 
“With him, are both tinctured to the very bottom with the 
‘Wemingimpress, that the latter, in putting on the investments 
“MBsoldier, has put off the appurtenances of the man—that, 
‘@@word; he is an automaton as much in feelings, as he. must 
PPacknowledged to be in passiveness of action. The inter- 
“Seatse between the two, (and | blush to say it seems, with us, 
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to have grown intoa system), is characterised by little that 
can endear the officer to the soldier. The manner of addressing 
the latter, is so generally offensive, if not absolutely brutal, 
that custom would appear to have rendered this almost the 
rule in the British service. It is true, that the printed regu- 
lations of the service interdict, and in very summary language 
too, the employment of expressions, or of a demeanour, on 
the a of the officer towards the soldier, which shall tend to 
the lowering of the latter in his own estimation: but, like 
many other regulations, which, in print, look well enough, 
their observance, in the instance under our notice, would 
appear to be infinitely less frequent than the breach of them. 
he old and practised soldier, comes to understand, and to 
estimate these hinge at their proper value. This operation on 
the mind of the recruit is very different. In the one instance 
they engender contempt for the author of them; in the other 
on the contrary, wounded feelings and a loss of self-esteem 
on the part of the recipient. 
_ eL think it unnecessary to allude to the policy which has 
recently lowered the soldier’s retiring pension from a shelling 
a-day to sixpence, (an arrangement which has been more fatal 
to the interests of the service itself, than all the other parsi- 
monious blunders that have emanated from the atmosphere ot 
Whitehall), inasmuch as the stimulus desirable from the for- 
mer prospect, is extraneous to the consideration of an inherent 
incentive in a military career, in se ipso. Nevertheless, it 
may not be impertinent to remark, that in the case especially 
of the better part of the commonality,—in that for instance 
of the sons of the petty farmer, and the like, who are not 
driven by actual want to enlist,—the withdrawal of the orig- 
inal certainty of a sufficiency, after a specific number of years, 
wherewith to retreat upon, has removed the only temptation 
which existed, in their cases, to the adoption of a military 
manner of life. The British government will yet have to 
regret their departure from the ‘vias antiguas,” in this par- 
ticular element of their reductions. ’ 

I shall conclude this essay with the following brief sketch 
from the’ living representation; which will serve, I trust, at 
once, as @ commentary upon the text, and as a moral to be 
derived from ‘it. . 

Michael Halliday was the son of a respectable farmer, of 
the humbler class; whose father and grandfather before him 
had possessed a small freehold, in one of the southernmost 
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counties of England. Thouch raised above the necessity of 
labouring with their hands, the land had hitherto repaid the 
successive occupants of it with a sufficiency for the moderate 
wants of their station. But the present proprietor, from a 
succession of disastrous seasons, and from.some mismanage- 
ment perhaps to boot, began at length to fall into difficulties ; 
and after a long but fruitless struggle, was reduced to the 
ition of an hireling on that estate, of which his ancestors 
and self had been the proprietors. With the father I have 
little now to do. He never looked up again; and six months 
after his fall, saw him the inmate of the lunatic asylum of the 
county. The several children went their own way; which, 
with most of them lay in the direction of the poor-house. But 
Michael determined to fight it out with Fortune to the last, 
and, too proud to serve on the spot where he had once com- 
manded, he received “ the shilling,” from a recruiting sarjeant 
who had long had his eye upon him, and immediately prepared 
to follow the destiny that awaited him. But poor “ Mike” 
was a child in this world’s ways, and had never as yet had 
Occasion to study the truism that ‘* wisdom,” in his dealings’ 
With it, was ‘the principal thing,” and that therefore, it was 
desirable to “get wisdom.” A month after joining the depot 
of his regiment, the object of Michael’s school-boy dreams 
later affections, arrived, to cheer and bask in the bosom 
the generous-hearted but unthinking bosom of Michael ; 
the ‘happy couple” having made it a preliminary article of 
néenlistment, that if adverse fortune rendered it imperative 
the one, the other likewise should ‘ follow the beat of the 
tum,” as well; and neither of them having a sixpence where- 
“With to bless themselves, , they thought to lighten each others 
Wads by arule of arithmetic of their own, and to extract.a 
Small, something out of their two individual nothings, by 
Waiting themselves into an imaginary one. With this view of 
‘Meir future, they contrived to get married before the departure 
“@ the recruiting-party from their native place ; anda month 
“Siter joining his corps, he was overtaken, as [ have stated, by 
i@.confiding Mrs. Halliday! A recruit, on enlistment, is 
quired to. swear to his sixgle estate ;—and should he marry 
lefeatter, without leave, the rules of the service inflict a 
were judgment upon his delinquency :—viz, that of refusing 
Hfecognise the unfortunate partner of his joys and cares, from 
Whom.he must, submit ever after to a terrible separation, in 
 Miletesta, as well as in person. Unable tolive, and share her 
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husband’s means, in the barracks, the wife has. to toil away 
‘from. him, for-her own independent. support ; and *twill be 
shappy°times which shall enable him of his pay, to squeeze out 
@ sixpence towards her assistance, But I must hasten forward 
to the issue of this lamentable catastrophe of fortune and of 
“true love.” Michael’s fondness for his wife betrayed him 
into constant neglect of his duty, and absence from parades, 
Punishment after punishment ensued thereupon, which finally 
took the shape of a lengthened confinement to the barrack 
walls. Alas! for oe Halliday’s firmness under trials ;—he 
flew to the dott/e for relief; and the devil, discovering him 
within the muzzle of it, dictated a philosophy to Michael, the 
adoption of which, ‘hurried~him after a while into desertion ; 
and this, as a consequence but too likely to follow, into a pro- 
tracted incarceration in a jail. 

When Halliday had completed ‘the term of his imprison- 
ment, and rejoined the corps to which he belonged, his 
bruised but as yet unbroken spirit, had a bitter catalogue of 
woes to face and bear up against. His pay,—which had been 
forfeited during his imprisonment,—was now to be subjected to 
a deduction, in fulfilment of the original sentence of his 
court martial ; and this circumstance put it out of Iris power 
to help his heart-broken: wife with the smallest assistance. 
That’ fond, but now faded wife, had become burthened with 
three children, to support which, and herself, her poor fingers 
had been well nigh’ worn down to the bone. Poor soul! She 
had helped to keep that fast-expiring—that almost flickering 
light still alive by the prospect of her husband’s early return 
to her; and had cherished a fatal hope, that: that ‘husband's 
fault (will humanity charge it with a severer name) ? might be 
deemed by this time to have suffered’a penance sufficiently 
heavy; and’ that at‘last, he, whom God’ Almighty had united 
to her, might 'no longer be torn from her bosom by the iron 
hand of mi sternness. But alas! that ‘ blindness to the 
future ey ea had’ kept her from the knowledge of 
still darker trials, that lay in wait for her, ‘Halliday being 

istered in the defaultets book of his‘corps; as a notoriously 

character, had ‘removed himeelf from the pale of. military 
clemency or consideration. “Neither his own earnest promises, 
or his misefable ‘wife’s ‘suppli¢ations, could ‘avail. anything. 
* He had ‘imafried without leayé; ‘and in the fave of the regu- 
lations, pena we be ‘made’ of hit for'the benefit of 
others.” ‘Tobe’ brief.-—The husband was‘drafted off with 4 
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<@detachment” of his fellow-soldiers to the head quarters of 
- “his regiment, which was serving itt one of the remotest colonies 
of the empire ; and the writer of this feeblesketch read the 
‘burial-service over his bier a month after, and was the last to 
swatch it in its descent into the Sea. An intercourse of some 
‘duration with my species, has ¢onvinced me that men are not 
‘often slain by their ee but, if ever mortal died of 
broken-heart, that Michael Halliday was he. 
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THE REPROOF. 


By W. S. Diseuben 


nbd ‘Twas a bright May morn and the azure was rife, 
ae With the warbling of birds on the wing ; 

~~» The woods and the meadows were smiling with life, 
Bei Inhaling the perfume of Spring. : 

“7 When a primrose looked up to a bramble that hung 
: a Its a! festoons near, — 










»- And spying a dew-drop that to a leaf clung, 
ee [In its own crystal modesty there ;— 

_* © Addressed it while jealousy heightened its hua 
%\» And discontent, rankled its breast, 

To see the pearl gleaming with purity true 
ts So calm in its own verdant nest. 









o:. * Oh! say airy sparkler for what art designed, 

» s.. To what purpose I pray art thou here ? 

> Like phantom thou comest akin to the wind, 
©. And like spectre thou fleest—say where ? 

© Ledin by Aurora when proudly the gates 





©). Of-night she flings back, to the morn ;— 





a eo And attendant when sable Erebus sates, 








: ns + Qn theoddess his lowering scorn— 
i Thou.comest and flittest at eve and at dawn, 










4 = .. Where dost hide thee gay dew-drop at noon? 
Mthnd er: when the sun gilds the emerald lawn, 
i? 


the cold sily’ry light of the moon,— 
EF 
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Still be thy rapt choice, art ashamed of the beam, 
That gladdens the earth with his ray ; 
Or is it because the grey twilight you deem 
More fitting for dark deeds than day! 
Unlike thee I bloom here from morn until night, 
And sweetly regale all areund ; 
Nor tremble at darkness, nor blush as. the light, 
But equally constant.am found: . 
What right then hast thou to thy station on high, 
Descend and give place unto me ;— 
For this unworthy spot where all lovely I lie, 
Is the proper prot sphere but for thee” 
The ee sig as trembling it glanced, 
More in pity oa pettishness down ; 
And reproved with a ‘amnile that its beauty enhanced, 
The rebel. bloom’s: envious frown. 
“Oh! say thoughtless primrose, why covet my lot, 
“oo -< Art made to take root in. the ‘air ? 
= Thou scarce wouldst uprear thee so vainly I wot, 
« “fthow as eral were |. : 
Tis true that I bask. not. in warm sunny rays, 
And leave them to triumph behind ; 
Like thee ’m not moulded to hazard the gaze, 
Of more'than my Maker designed. 
Thou askest what use are such atoms as [, 
In this, vast ‘sublunary sphere ; 
Believe me dear primrose the wherefore and why, 
Are amply recorded elsewhere ! _ 
When fainting thou droopest, and Heaven's cook tears, 
Are wisely witheld thee awhile— 
When droughts of the season oppress thee with fears, 
And thou art too sickened to smile ;— 
Say who, then doth haste when night pale is o’ercast, 
On thee and fair Nature beside,— 
By stealth to thy rescue, biddeth thee taste 
OF the bounty thou would’st. now deride ; 
That quickens thy soul and incites thee t to shed 
The sweetness thou-waftest around; 
a but for whose succour thy beauty were fled, 
wits would strew the cold ground ! 
I own worth: for thy flow’rets I sip, 
None eweta the njacegenn alee —. 


Re 
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In exchange for thy perfume I moisten thy lip, 

And freshen thy kiss of the morn!” 
* . * * © 

*T was noon, and the dew-drop had hied-her away, 
To gladden the grotto and cave ; 

And the sun’s glowing might. had illumined all day, 
The meadow, the forest and wave. : 

Till palely the primrose had grown and a sigh, 
Instead of its fragrance arose ; 

"Twas eve, and if found the Samaritan nigh, 
With Flora’s rich balm to disclose. 3 

The languishing flower looked up, but no sound, 
Was heaved from that late jealous throat: ; 

But the same fitful thoughts in the dull glance abound, 
That spoke a like eloquent note: — | 

With kindly eyé gazed the dew-drop in the gloom, 
A moment it tremblingly hung,— , | 

To the friendly green leaf, and then down on the bloom, 
Itself in compassion it flung ! 

Quick quaffed the parched plant of the fond timely aid, 
Unmindful a moment its source,— 

"Fill meteor-like flew stern conscience and laid, 
The flashing truth bare in its face ! 

That kindled remorse where but jealousy late 
Had ruled all supreme in its heart ; 

And bitterly wailed the frail bloom at the hate, 
That had pointed its rancorous dart, 

Refreshed, it up-reared its fair face once again, 


| s ‘ so: No longer o’er-clouded with pride ; 





Subdued it still lived to adorn the glad plain, 
Content with its station it died ! 











WHAT IS TO COME NEXT? 


By S. Gower. 


Wuart has come, is, that a king against whom we have no 
violent quarrel, except on the score of his Spanish alliances, 
but who maintained France at amity with England for seven- 
teen years, has been dispossessed of his throne, by a people 
to whom he behaved in an ill and unprincipled manner ;—by 
whom. his throne itself was publicly burnt, and who have 
established a republic upon principles of a decidedly communist 
tendency, What has to come next, is a contest between the 
masses and the monied classes, as to the perpetuity of a 
republican form of government, or the reinstatement of France 
into a monarchy. What is to be feared of a republic, is, lest 
evil should overthrow good, and its existence be wrecked upon 
those very points which are in reality the most to its honour. 
What is to be hoped—to be expected, is, that however matters 
specially may terminate, all will eventually terminate in good ; 
and that the cause of communism,—which is only another 
word for that to which the world has hitherto been a stranger, 
—practical Christianity—will only be temporarily defeated 
now, to shine and triumph the more perfectly hereafter. The 
event alone can shew whether France be really ripe for this. 
Communism merely as a hothouse plant, grown in the vision 
of a luminary, will speedily wither away; it is only as having 
spread its roots deeply into thesoil of all hearts that it can 
flourish. I am quite sure that we are not ripe forit ; therefore 
could I, as Aladdin built palaces, by a wish, establish a com- 
munist republic in England, I would not, for I should feel 
assured that it could not stand: and who would be at the 
pains to build to day what he knew would be overthrown to 
mgrow! In France, against an armed nation there is middle- 
class wealth, and the indignance of suppressed titles and hon- 
orary distinctions; and there are the intrigues and hostility 
whether open or concealed of foreign states. For theFrench 
republic to command stability and permanence, it must com- 
mand at least, bread for all: it must provide against the 
fluctuations of the seasons, and of occasional scanty harvests 
by the establishment of national granaries. This is a point 
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which all nations have hitherto neglected. A nation should 
never be destitude of a year’s supply of food in advance, any 
more than should any prudent family man, who has the means 
to command it, of a few meals in advance, for himself, his 
wife, and children. This, which cannot at once be achieved, 
may be promised, and can be realised. The title of the work- 


_ man to possess a share in the proceeds of his toils will, under 


any other arrangements be vainly recognised; it cannot. be 
maintained: There must be a communism of bread. This 
must be one feature of that new thing in the world, institut- 


ae ional Christianity, of which not past and present monarchies 


| only, but past republics know nothing. Theruleis, that all 
_’ men have as truly the same minds, as that all men have the 
_ same number of legs and arms; therefore, there must also be 
' gommunism of education. The bodies of all being provided 
for, the minds must be provided for also ; but the bodies first ; 
_ for.that man is not himself, but. wild with care, who has to 


pa 


xy: SR 
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pass through those scenes of intense struggling for bare bread, 


2 
i 


ch is the fate of millions upon millions in every state in 
rope, and which are by no means nationally necessary, but 

we. misfortunes contingent upon a wicked and absurd state of 
ings. . But the true principles of communism cannot be dra- 
med into people. God forbid that any should be made 
onyerts to it at the edge of the sword, or with the prospect 
plore them of the guillotine. 1n the mean time the working 
asses must not expect of the republic what no assemblage of 
M—or even of angels from Heaven—could. unless by 
iracle immediately do. The element of time for re-arrange- 
Rents; must be taken patiently into account; all, otherwise, 
“Must go to wreck. That happiness which all mankind owe to 
theinstitution of communism, will thus, and perhaps for cen- 
ries to come, be deferred. Our most democratic English 
journalists foretell this lame and impotent conclusion to the 
ench republic. Austria forebodes the repetitionin France 
/@ reign of terror.. Commenced in a spirit of moderation 
01 firmness, I, for one, hope better things, from and for 
fanee.than this. ‘“‘ Victriz causa. diis placint, sed victa 
atom. . Chance what may, circumstances do not alter great 
principles. What will come next in France is a contest; 
5 tod in, his mercy. grant. that it may be a bloodless one ; 
t Hrance may frustiate the evil auguries of the astrologers 
~foothsayers of Austria, | , 
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Commuuism is in.this country not understood: and whai 
Tittle of it is. understood is glmest-univetsally.disliked. Com- 
munists are: to be idle dreamers, «who want: to placo 
the tail of ‘the: orse:where the head ought to be. It admits 
of defence a the very principles brought to bear against it 


= its ee 

present crisis, we cannot sever the two ideas of 
commana and Franee. France, between thirty and forty 
ago; wasa nation of. soldiers engaged in carrying on 
wars of ggrosion everywhere. But this did not occur till 
had ine | provoked to retaliation, by having 
bean herself unjustly attacked on all sides: Another revolu- 
tion : eceurred, Qharlés ‘the: Tenth. was expelled. A 
revolution so unsiso, and so? well: conducted—so little blood- 
thirsty—stands bright:in,its own splendour in the annals of 
nations: A man: succeededto the throne; whovhad no title to 
ees the aoe will ofthe people. Untrue tothe men 
whichplaeed him there; they have de- 

veal Aes Seadoe resolyed:.to: do without» kings altogether. 
bm forthe wilfulness and stupidity of a body of municipal 
ey this revolution would: have been effected almost without 
pbloodshed—almost without a blow. It was no insurrection of 
thieves for the sake of pillage: it was the roused indignation 
of an Sia grvedicands be The leaning of the provisional: repub- 
Sinsedidislontsabalice itis not communism 

Siveiaaeshesiby. upon ‘the heels of communism. A 

more able manifesto sheabichat of Lamartine never issued from 

ap abies bt sets forth truths which courts have hitherto 
beett too courtly to'acknowledge: it places France boldly in 
the van ‘of m civilisation. United in the past generation, 
‘as soldiers, : they are united now, asa nation of: statesmen. 
“Prance has*but to be. true to herself.: Nor need she fear, or 
far be at show the result‘of) the coming elections : if the 
produce ‘a@senate composed. of men incom- 

a, Sheccan look back to the days of the empire, 
wher all the: seamikey ye politics and warfare grew up 
avishly | ferywhero: ‘when even abbés Lo ideallieerino, and 
anié conv ata é > and»hairdressers suddenly 
>. great generals. ‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity : 
: net are now yourcountry.—The position you 
een you have ever held. Man is man 
and men will arise, capable of carrying out your 
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_ ‘high destinies. The masses have but to add patience to firm- 
‘mess; among the middle and higher classes, money must 
_ volunteer its fit subjection to virtue. Those possess most 
.  ‘small—most stunted—most perverse—most distorted minds 
_ ‘«=to whom all the virtues—all the talents—all patriotism— 
: ; Sag of The real thing except money, is nothing but an idle name. 
heart-dislike which is felt towards communism, is 
ifounded, or founded on the vices and. weaknesses of 
- <pur-nature. The principles of communism are averse; to none 
a tal theamenities of life: on the contrary, they would’.diffuse 
E a - aimiversally.. The Miltons—the Shakesperes—-the 
_ Baeimes—the Molieres—the Raffaeles—the Angelos—the 
the Adam Smiths—the Montinensinor TBAT. the 
Linds of our species are for the most rsons. — 
ime pire The opera is without. its Seslnen 
= . Nature is much: education is, much ; ope et 
4 - sitee! digree is nothing. More persons gi by nature 
o ,pedigr ear and good voice would be found ae milk- 
_ | “maids than among duchesses. It. is not much other. with 
 fxegard to all talents, all virtues: where there is perverseness, 
s there are deficiencies, itis either. nature or education 
is pat fault: it is not want of pedigree. All are. entitled 
to-+-can have—bread; can have education. This is the faith 
in communism. ‘ 
») What is to come next in France? A senate in which. not 
lands, gold, paper, but men will be represented ;..com- 
sed of individuals who, if not spacious in the, possession of 
‘dirt, will be rich in the confidence reposed.in them by their 
eliow-countrymen. Of the government now subsisting, it 
ay be said that, towards God, its members have not, evinced 
| hat amseemly contumacy of mind, which disdains or neglects 
i beseech his blessing on their labours for the good of. their 
OU . 'y'; nor, towards man, either thirst. for vengeance,.<or 
a8 ips of pillage For the poor they desire to. do the. utmost 
i pemerable towards the rich no such large measure. of 
oe 2 as the imposition of an income tax appetrs piece 
nt contemplation. ) | ; 
ia? ; : 
-" ae, > 
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.FINE ARTS.. 


“We understand that no small amount of anxiety exists 
among artists and their numerous ‘well-wishers, the members 
of council; and the subscribers'to the Art-Union of London, 
respecting the’ ‘contemplated interference of ‘the Board of 
Trade, with the present regulations of the London Art- Union. 
Owing'to the unsettled state of politics,—not only here, but 
on the Continent;—and: the agitation which ‘has existed for 
some years in this country, the Fine Arts have had their 
wealthy patrons reduced to’a very small number indeed ; and 
as far’ as’ our information extends, we do not hear of others 
rising: to ‘take the place of the great patrons of art, of whom 
the” profession have had to regret the loss. With such dis- 
mal prospects for the future, great indeed would be-the injury 
inflicted on the whole ‘profession of artists, were the present 
regtlations of the council of the London Art-Union greatly 
interfered with by’ the Board of Trade. } ) 

It would appear that the contemplated changes to be forced 
upon the London Art-Union, will, bys sliding-scale operation, 

: contract the power of selecting pictures, now pos- 
seased by the fortunate prize-holders, until the whole right of 
selection will lapse into the hands of the’council ; who then 
will distribute those selected pictures for the prize-holders ! 
The'plea'upon which this gross interference with the judg- 
ment of the prize-holders rests, is similar to that argued by the 

pponents of universal suffrage; namely, the unfitness of the 
public to te while standing armies, rabid sectarianism, 
and prisons, take the of education for the much-abused 
people; and if any effort be made-on their own part to help 
themselves out of the degraded position with which they are 
reproached, it is’sure to be meddled with, and its influence for 
good destroyed by the mean and selfish grasping of authority ; 
which, by lavishing' enormous sums demoralising objécts, 
leaves titself too poor to carry out these ‘measures of public 
pres se which “RE TE care. Instead of building 
a gallery of art worthy of this great nation, and lying it 
with the best sieomiablo srocka'olthe ancient iibhea band the 
finest specimens of ‘the English school, thousands upon thous- 
ands are squandered upon coercion in its many phases ; the few 


. + 


wretched hundreds wrung out of the government being jobbed 
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away among pictnre dealers ;—a fact too well known at the 

_ National Gallery ; and these precious purchases deposited in 

_ three or four ovens,—not rooms—composing that pseudo gal- 
lery of art; while English pictures are only to be obtained 

_ for the nation by the donations sometimes of subscribers, or 

_ bythe munificence of a Vernon, who, out of pure, pity to the 

_ suffering cause of art, in his life-time bestows his gallery upon. 
the nation. Not content with this, a further, attempt to 

- enrich the nation upon the free gratis, and for nothing plan, 
 iscontemplated-by the Board of Trade, by grasping a. part. of 

_ the funds of the London Art-Union, in order to. present 

_ pictures to the National Gallery! and another modest. propo-. 
ition is, to reserve a certain sum per cent, in order to. engrave 
 @d.pictures, and re-engrave, old prints!., We suppose. that. 
_ Prince Aibert’s hat and hound, parrots, cats, monkeys,..and. 
- horses have been engraved to the exclusion of higher _art, 
until the dead stock has become rather heavy ; for certainly,, 
(with all their faults), the prints published by the Art-Union 
_ @0-much more to educate the public, than cats, dogs, and. 
horses, even after works by Edwin Landseer. It needs no 
" Onjuror to know whence the suggestion of re-engraving old 


a 

_ Prints originates. As for the education of the public, or what 

_ 8 more immediately our question,—the want of judgment 
splayed by the prize-holders in the Art-Union,—the charge, 
es not. alone upon them, but upon all classes,—all ranks ; and. 
[ afew pictures of pretty faces and satin petticoats be consid- 
rod. the ne plus ultra of taste in the selection of the prizes by 
ne Art- Union subscribers, the highest ranks of society delight, 
he logs, and stags, royal marriages, and christenings, and 

ich intellectual subjects. Truly, there is little choice; if any, 


Misin.favour of the abused and benighted Art-Union prize- 
: aam hen drawing is taught at schools, and the. principles of 
_ Beauty and poetry made as far as possible available as recreative. 
tudy,—when some attention to the arts as well as the. litera-. 
ure of the classical timesis bestowed upon these subjects at. 
i. Universities, —when government fill our parks and public 
ees with statues, our legislative halls and public buildings 
) pictures,— when the arts and education are substituted for 
}sword and fetter, then, and not till then may we expect.to 
}@ true, appreciation of art in the public mind. Most 
nestly do we oo that the large body, of subscribers to the 


he 
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@ndon Art-Union, will not allow themselves to be cheated 
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out of ‘their right of administering their own funds, yby any 
aidantnnn cio as that put forth by the Board of Trade. 
of the prize-holders in this respect, and 
the-eouncil of ‘the London nen (for the ‘time): has the 
entire patronage ! | 

Reserve a certain sum for ing old pictares to present 

tothe National ‘Gallery! Let the nation purchase pictures 
permet ‘out of the millions of pounds annually wrung out of 
thepublie.” A set of outlines from Milton;-Banyan, Thomeon 
&c., and a print (even the last one), the fornter placed on thie 
table, and the latter'on the wall, will teach the subscriber 
quite'as much taste’as a portrait of a German doctor, or some 
of the other curiosities of the National Gallery. 

Another proposition is, to ‘allow this council, replete with 

of the subscribers of the Art-Union, to visit 
private galleries, and the studios of artists, to make pufchases; 
thereby throwing ‘another door open for jobbing toventer ! 

As: it is now, (by the ‘hopes’ of disposing of Works to the 
Art-Union), support is obtained for our annual exhibitions ; 
and Jaws of the’ most stringent: charaeter are enacted by the 
coundil ‘of ‘the’ Iiondon «Art-Union to prevent all kinds of 
jing This would immediately ensue, and ‘our public ex- 

sdrop in character, should the Board of ‘Trade impose 

Uni intended regulations on the council of ‘the London Art- 
We would advise the eubsoribers to the “Art-Union to 

, if ‘they have not already done so, and memorialize 

‘the Board of ‘Trade, in order to stop if possible this interfer- 
ence with their just rights ; for we feel strongly, that the sub- 


| anes ‘#0 the Art-Union of ‘London, will, when the right of 


wotks ‘and thereby taking a lesson in taste is wrested 

at once discontinue their annual subscrip- 

ont ‘and! thus ‘destroy almost the only hope and the only 
“patronage “left: by “these: ‘restless times to the’ artists of 
‘i8: poss ble: that some slight beneficial resulte might be 

iby ‘the adoption of ‘these regulations of the Board of 

nD revarc ree t of taste; but the ex- 

ddlins ie tights exercised for so many 

; and we fear, end in the 

‘of London.’ The only favor the 

vernment is the toleration of a lot- 

i; and surely for that exceedingly 
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| __@mallfavor, it is too much to exert—as the Board of Trade 
| seems ‘inclined to do—a despotic power over rights purchased 
_ by;the money of the subscribers; while other, and infinitely 
worse gambling transactions are openly permitted ; notices of 
2 P wehich are constantly being announced. 
a t» It: remains to be seen, what will result from a lengthened 
_ gorrespondence between the Board of: Trade, and the council 
f:the London Art-Union: in the mean time we would advise 
‘the subscribers to meet, and take some steps in concert with 
he artists, in order to avert the threatened destruction of the 
nly general: patronage for art in this kingdom. 
oiPhe usual various: reports of the excellence of the forthaeny- 
: en at: ‘the Royal Academy, are going about; : we 
‘at will prove to be as usual,—a most interesting /dis- 
L el professional talent ; very many pictures of merit have 
een rejected this year. 
cy The Society of British Artists: have opened their exhibition 
‘with a collection of works quite upon @ par'with previous ones 
| this institution. As usual, the exhibition, by some critics, 
nt prohounced to be immeasurably inferior to any of those pre- 
ding—but this is not the fact: the present exhibition is. one 
-ereditable to the society ; although, from the absence 
vading pictures, the public attention is not so forcibly 


‘talled'upon as when patriotic artists are induced to busy 
“Whemiselves for months in their painting rooms and expend a 
large sam upon models and materials m order to paint large 
ietures for an exhibition, which, if not rejected, or placed in 
mp ae or situations, are sure to draw down upon them sinart 

icles in the way of criticism. This being their only reward, 
gly oes that our exhibitions will, for some time, 


iewhat is: called leading pictures. Large pictures have been 
erage for some time ; and the coup de-grace to this kind of 
ifice on the part of artists was dealt by the Royal 
mmission of Fine Arts. Two suicides, and an ineal 
Hount of pecuniary difficulty have resulted from the Gionthis 
itions'in Westminster Hall. 
soaps of the Society of British Artists have exerted 
s for the. exhibition; with the exception of: Mr. 
p ‘whose popularity for prints has increased with his 
eee has been unable to contribute his share of 
» this year’s exhibition: 
p axhibiton has been open some sisi; ‘elt ite present 
W uoticed so many times’by the journals and weekly 
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periodicals, we shall not say more than that we are pleased to 
find: that the society has abandoned the injudicious charge of 
five..shillings to each exhibitor: it bore unequally upon 
them, although but a smallsum. A principle of justice should 
be always kept in view, when a public body makes regulations 
of :this:sort; itis better either to charge for space, similar to 
the planof the Free Exhibition of Modern Art, or at once to 
make the reception of a picture a favor; ‘and thus present the 
exhibitor with the space his work requires. 

We have been much gratified by an inspection of the new 

exhibition at Hyde Park corner, held in the immense gallery 
lately occupied by the Chinese Collection. This great respon- 
sibility,..we understand, hasbeen entirely undertaken by the 
exhibitors, upon the principle. of -bringing forward their works 
withoutebeing beholden to their brethren at other institutions 
for-8pace upon the walls: At this gallery, each artist pays 
fifteen shillings per foot for the portion of wall oecupied by his 
pictures; and: he is thus enabled to purchase a place on the 
much-envied ‘‘ line,” instead of being mortified by finding his 
-works»,placed. in» dark’ holes—the' octagon ‘room at the 
academy—--or in any situation ‘where a picture cannot be 
judged: of fairly. isis the second exhibition ; and remem- 
ering-as.we do, the:paucity of works, and the:slender support 
afforded to,the first exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, we were 
agreeably surprised at the increase of numbers-in the exhibitors 
the quantity.of works—and the great accession of talent 
now on) the walls of the. Free Exhibition of Modern Art. 

It.argues much for the:growth of a manly spirit of inde- 
pendence in the profession of artists, to find them.come forward 
so. readily in support of a step by far the most spirited of any 
taken,by the,artists of Great Britain since art found a refuge 
in this island of, fog... The artists who exhibit this year—and, 
it. is. presumed, are anost.of them the originators of this enter- 
orise+-haye set about this:business with an earnest desire to 
nelp themselves :.they have. not sought favors from govern- 

ator solicited grants of public money—neither have they 

ed the aristocracy to give.them aid—consequently, they 

re free from | retence for interference. ‘They have cor- 
idered, it.desirable to have.a gallery in which they can 
atually show their-works as they wunldin their own studios, 

a nerefore,. content to) pay. their own expenses. This 

). much to\strengthen the: ¢ position in. society 
ingirapidly.im this.country; and which 
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tbe pursued until they gain an equal consideration in 


z England to that held by artists in France, Italy, and Germany: 


__, The whole effect of the gallery is particularly striking—the 
sculpture arranged down the centre, and the long er 
of. the interior, appeared to us superior to any exhibition in 
i oo. and we are informed that, should this undertaking 
_ be supported by the profession—as it certainly deserves to be, 
_ the proprietor of the gallery could add another building,” in 


~ Tength equal to the present one: :t would then make a gallery 


‘ 


= 


_ 600, feet long. Without any exception, the tout ensemble of 
eee ey *,°? * » 
exhibition is more pleasing than any other we have seen 


es 


| in London. 


OF course, in an exhibition where purchase of space, and 
‘drawing lots for first choice, determine the places of pictures, 
the line here, consequently, is not the place of honor procured 

ar by talent or interest, as there is here no privileged few, 
whole of the exhibitors having one equal right, and equal 
ances. The public must, therefore, form its own judgment 


~ upon-the works exhibited, instead of taking it for granted 
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that all the pictures on the line are good : a process of 
Wdueation, by which we conceive the public taste will be im- 
proved. Here no distinction as to merit exists, regarding 
“Situation, for good, bad, and indifferent are to be found on the 
me, above and below it. Then, again, as every artist pur- 
 thases the space he requires, he is at liberty to place what sized 
iires he pleases, and to arrange them altogether, ifhe should : 

nk proper to do so; consequently, this precludes the adoption 

nose rules for arranging pictures according to size, execu- 
Mtion, light and shade, or colouring, which exist in other 


sepia 


Mbitions of Art; and afterall, although something might 


be gained by such regulations, the effect produced is ‘by’ no 


fans so disagreeable as might have been anticipated. ~ The 
hibitors appear to have agreed among themselves to change 
ces for their works with each other, in order to aid the 
heral effect ; the result appears entirely satisfactory to every 
ibitor, as they have been-perfectly unrestricted in the exer- 
@of their rights. Another great source of satisfaction is, 


i there is no part of the gallery which is badly lighted, so 


va 


bit is difficult to select any portion of the room which 
it-be considered as preferable to another: 
mWe are glad to find this spirited project supported by artists 
ise talent is undoubted, and whose works, in. various 
@rtments of art, have rendered them known to the public” 


+ 
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for many years; but whose pictures—from the difficulties or 

ice, or perhaps both, of the privileged “ hangmen ” at 
other exhibitions—have been..one year favorably placed, and 
in the succeeding one thrust out of sight.. ‘We presume that 
it is chiefl -s to the reputation of these gentlemen, that 
the il of the: Art-Union of London have placed the 
Free Exhibition of Modern Art upon the: list:of places for their 
prizeholders to select.works of art from ; and, certainly, there 
are: many works here which would, reflect credit om the taste 
of any patrons who might be disposed to purchase them. 

Qne remarkable feature in the plan is the improvement 
contemplated, and the opportunity afforded to all branches of 
Industrial Art in Great Britain for the manufacturers to exhi- 
bit:their productions. Following out the continental views in 
this respect, the is, after the elose of the present 
exhibition, to open with one of the products of Industrial 
Art; and it is to'be hoped that so extensive a gallery and so 
excellent'an: opportunity will be warmly supported by our 
artisans in every department! of ornamental manufacture ; and 
it is pleasing to find that artists are not so foolish as to fancy 
themselves in any degree compromised by holding such an 
exhibition under the same roof as their own. 


THE ANATOMY OF GENIUS. | 


_ Tugre are no qualities of the human mind more frequently 
confounded than those of genius, and talent. 
ge een oe on it. said, er, : ig pempenied oe ; 
. Mr, —— is a man of genius; and, yet, how seldom are the 
observations correctly Sontag fe Hh 
_, This is not to be wondered at, as most of our eminent men 
have been men of talent, rather than. of. genius, and have 
‘thus occupied positions in. society, which the world is apt to 
ribute_ to the’ possession. of qualities partaking of the charac- 
ter, rather than of the former. whe fy 
et, no two qualities are more dissimilar—no two less 
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,A,good blacksmith, who forges his irqn, skilfully, may. be, 
and is, a man of talent—his talent bein that of working iron 


well: but who would assign to him genius? . 


_ ..¥et,,a blacksmith may be a man of genius, also: but; how 
does this exhibit itself? In designing, and it may he, con- 


ucting, new shapes, or forms, into which his iron is wrought. 
or steps out of the beaten path ; and produces a gate; 
ate, an iron railing, or other piece of work, im which ori- 
ity is apparent, differing from all that had been previously 


enius may be exhibited in an hundred ways, besides in 
y, speaking, painting, or other pursuits, which ‘are 


. "generally regarded as those of genius only. 


a Michael Angelo, the greatest genius, perhaps, whieh ever 


~ared, as he united in himself the painter, sculptor, mu- 
, and architect, will sufficiently illustrate the attributes 


of genius. His great power was that of construction. He 


ructed on canvass, in stone, in wood, on paper., The 
3, which, when committed to the canvass, rivetted the 


; ation, and delighted the senses, or, yrs excited the 


ngs, was first constructed in his min 

i were, and put together. 
‘In like manner, the edifice which he built, and which, to 
3day, attests the power of his genius, was constructed in 


, it was built up, as 


is mind ; the towering walls, the massive pillars, the ponder- 


ou proof, the lofty dome, all came forth from his great mind, 


he offspring of his genius. 


_ Heconstructed, but he did not create. Creation belongs 
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© We may conceive the most grotesque form we please ; yet, 


nly to God, the Great Creator. Noman can create; he may 
ombine, and form anew compound ; he may alter, or construct, 
f build up; but he does not create. 

Wemay make anew object, as, for example, a ship, but 
lere is no creation; in so doing, all has been previously ere- 
fed; and grown or made for us ; we merely model, carve, and 
ut, what Tina been already produced, namely, our timber, 
mp,-éc., and so produce a ship. . 


. 


No man'can create, even in his own mind, that. which he 


oe 


Not seen, in some shape, or other. 


ma 


mdo we concéive it? Wedgive to ita head, a body, and, 
3 haps , a tail, but/all these we have seen; we miay have the 
iythat of a horse; ‘the body, that of “a man;. the’ tail, 
@ehark; but here is uo creation; it is. a conception of a-new 
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canbe seine of uniting. Fag ceneR we wechete seen. in,.other 


ey rt o 
- os 





v never seen. ‘the A “Or, ‘any. votbes, large 


. fort of . them, 
nen dh ape, hos a se a becanse, “% ” ‘hare Coan ed 





some kind or other, which. forms, th e: original 
it a at een ement ‘and modification of which, ire 
oe cpton of the Alpine heights. ./. 
ds told d of an, Kast Lelie 









intelli ligantes wh, visited this 
try, sometime LOM, that he could form no. idea of ice, 

en Fr, never having seen. it, although{he endeavoured 
1do 80,.- A piece of g , a diamond, might have suggested 
to him. ti ame ut, even, with, their assistance, e. Was 
le. to suceeed, 
ama, therefore construct, or ‘reropustepets, bat all. our 
co ruct ions, whether of a moral or physical character, must 
be modifications of th nat. which we haye SVEN. Footie . 

greatest genius, therefore, falls ican short 

EAN Creator... ce 
us. may not. greate, it may eonceixe, or construct 
modifi ations.of. existing forms; and this, constitutes one 
of he great characteristics of th e.man of genius :, his thoughts, 


art and REBAR breathe of, Its Peplee and. declare 


rdinary { eduetions, ¢ « ‘The Midiaupaners Night 
Wand « ‘he Winter's Tale,” exhibit, this quality ta..3 
su sing , extent—the light and, graceful Anzel, |: the 
moma ihe, the learned Prospero, the Shane Puck—are 
ions of the Shakespe genius, and how, perfect. do 
ugh we know their ane, haye never, 
W dge | the creative ee enius. of the. 
g to imaginary beings. a * habitation, and 
ne sand yet there is nothing of a ereative. act. in.all 
racte Be the human form, wi ith-wings attached; 
55.1 fo rm, pes, te me & ‘beast 5: Pros epee 
hilos CFs i with mee. ROR sr) He" : 
peers vate at ae: u componn< §..0 


of which seen an congtaa: from 


n.the paintings. of.» aris 
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| (a imple benevolence exhibited in the countenance of the 
‘al Christ, and the sweetness of expression in that of. the 
fadonn ia, aré exquivite productions. Tt is possible that ori- 
pals tight have been found for the adalt characters, but 
hel should think, ‘for the child—it is a face more than 
f; and so far partakes of the ereative power ; but, it. is 
i t the embodiment of the great conception of the pear. 
s arp: ing Nature’ s self, in produci ing a developement of 
_ fifal features, beyond that which he had doubtless. ever shea. 
a eB at; to descend from the heights of art to the more com- 
aM i ae ‘ahd tess exalted incidents of ife, genius may be, and 
" fequently “is, exhibited in the humblest pursuits. The 
«ing ious mechanic, who constructs a lock on a new principle, 
= C s the fashion of our dress, isa man of genius; he 
a st | he ‘way, others follow, thousands copy him; but yet 
How few will strike out a new path for themselves. 

Thi very attribute of genius is its greatest misfortune, in 
too wiany instauces. It prompts its possessor to pursue, not. 
the bevery- day and more profitable occupations of life, but that 

Which is of new and di ifferent character; which, . however 
‘ the atageous it may be to others, to future ages, is too fre- 
e a little benefit to himself. 
seis it, that men of genius are seldom successful in 
y wealth. The man of talent surpasses him in this 
;. the latter seizes the good which is before him, and 
t to good account; the former grasps at that which is in 
Past tance, and may be beyond his reach; the object ma 
te but a shadow, or but the shadow of the substance still 
fer distant, but wiich he is never destined to enjoy; he. 
i mat not for himself ; he builds the castle, it may be, 
F, which others are to realise and inhabit. 
s the ‘history of genius, in almost every age and every” 
“we bay alinost, for history does record instances 
6 the'child of genius ‘has been understoud, and appreciated ; 
ugl ia & Dante and a Rousseau may have been neglected, or’ 
m1 * Raffaele, Michael Angelo, Murillo, and many” 
| oe more 9 modern tinies, have found friends, admirers, 


x many. have fallen victims to ‘their possession ‘of 
Tat pea ifts—the sacrifices to the spirit of the 
‘tte hatterton’s! poor boy! the grea eae 


itch’ this country éver produced, perseoated = ‘dea 
ROP e) VoL.” 
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by one of its greatest monsters! and Barry too; and Scot- 
land’s immortal bard ;—-and shall we add Haydon? What 
toils did Fulton’ fot“endrre? he whose genius has peopled 
the giant streams of the Ohid and Mississipi, with countless 
thousands of living beings. 

Great sensibility is almost always, if not constantly, the 
attendant on genius; indeed, in the higher walks of life, its 
existence is almost essential togenius. = 

As conception is necessary to the constructiveness of genius, 
so sensibility is essentialto conception. We can hardly under- 
stand how an author can conceive correctly the character which 
he desites to pourtray, unless he possess the power of feeling, 
for the moment, the emotions which belong to such individual. 
It is, indeed, to the possession of this acuteness of sensibility 
that we would ascribe the power of authors to represent scenes 
and furnish language to which they are practically strangers. 

Shakespere, in his:delineation:of ‘the jealous Moor, the 
love-sick Ronieo,sthe philosophic: Hamlet, .the noble Brutus, 
the tyrant Richard,, doubtless-felt; atthe midment, the varied 
passions which he has so wonderfully p¥ésented to admiring 
ages. Wecan in no other manner explain his being able to 
represent each so forcibly, and-yetso naturally. The deficient 
history which has been handed down to us, does not enable us 
to decide as to the'cértaiityrof: his being: ofsuch a tempera- 
ment; but the “ gentle’ Wrl Shakespeare ” certainly possessed 
& refinement of mitidsewhieh ‘conld only: have sprung from 
sensibility. NOTE DS OS 6 VF" | 

What a host of eminent geniuses: come forward to sustain 
this theory ! Dante;*Rousseau,' Byron, Shelley, Barry, and 
many others. Their great sensibility constituted these men 
at once the childven of gentas and of ‘misery.” 

"(To be continued.) - 
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POLISH SONG OF LIBERTY. 


By M. W. H. 


_ {Several Poles have lately left London, to assist in restoring 
@ independence of their native land. ] : 


Hari? blessed father land, 
We come at thy command, — a ha 
From Earth’s remotest shore ; 
We live for thee, 
~- And Liberty, | 
And will be slaves—no more 4 


Shades of our fathers rise ! 
And greet your children’s eyes. 
By your graves we swéar, 

o be free, 
And worthy thee, 


> Or-your tombs=-to share. 


Too long we've borne the chain, 
‘We'll rend it now in twain, 
And hurl our foés to earth ; 
We po to free 
From slavery, 
“The land that gave us birth! 


To the God of battles now, | " , 


Weed rains ‘the plighted vow : . 
ear ! ious Heaven, hear! 
We wake for thee, 

‘ And Liberty, 


~ Or else—our funeral bier ! See 
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eee his. flight, ‘Mobammed had .used., Betdsanicn 
ot to procure converts :, ‘he, had-declared. his business was 
y +o,.persuade;.and admonish; and. that, whether people 
lieved or, not,,. was none of -his. eoncern.”.. But, shortly after 
residence at he pretended, that. messages. from 
heaven were brought to him by. the angel. Gabriel; and that 
he was commanded. to use the wreak: to, spread. his faith. A 
ie fromiely elapsed,..when,: haying instituted a, brother- 
in. which. *weane his:h take dition bt followers pair off 
other,——himse lifor,his ,brother—he en- 
ithe ‘ Holy War,” eae the kingsiof the earth being 
40, embrace Islamism + and,war was proclaimed against 
of every.country,and.of.every.clime,.. The first act 
ostility. wasithe plundering of,.a caravan going to Mecca; 
peeve the, battle of. Beder,—the particulars of which 
; ay feallednes A: Rees a me pee ante of 
{ urning fro Syria,..escorted by. ofian,.. with 
men,— was. the o objects, of, attack,-.,Spies informed Abu 
1M ed's intention in. time to allow him: to.send to 
Mepta f or assistance; and Al Asam, son of..Hesham, with 
_ fifty ; men,..marched .out,to-his aid. The 
oan three, Benge nan thirteen men}; but victory 
Mohammed lost fourteen. of his follow- 
oe Tio were slain, amongst them several 
woes after the battle. were occupied in 
Ww hole. affair wears the character, 
se ry,.excursions, for the sake of 
an iii the hake of the desert .so frequently 
ne contest. for the truth ;.a-battle of which 
. the Pa of 1% sre faith 
1a ion of e. rt the col- 
: jana in order. to adjust 


oO Hei awe " s Was distinguished as 8 
sents “the: thet of serena historical and 
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and asa guide for the future, Mohammed pretended, 
that mi. received from heaven, the eighth chapter of the Koran, 
in which it is said, that spoils gained in battle belong to God 
his apostle ; but it is ordained, that appropriating one-fifth 
“onl r, “‘to God, and to the apostle, and his kindred, and the 
, and the poor,” the other: four-fifths shall be divided 
= those engaged in the action. ‘Ockley says ;-—‘* The 
ry at Beder was of great importance to Mohammed: to 
mirage his men, and to increase the number of his followers, 
pprotonded, that two miracles were wrought on his behalf 
it a 3, as in all subsequent battles:. Ist, that’ God ‘sent his 
s\to fight on his side; and, 2nd, made his army appear 
ter than it really was. _ Both these miracles ‘are 
i iced | in the Koran, chap. viii.” as? soul 
Aba Sofian sought revenge for the defeat at’ Bede é and 
© brought an army against the prophet. : The: first. time; 
is mien’ fled, as soon as the “true be lievers ”: appeared’; : ‘the’ 
t, ‘after a sharp contest, in which Mohammed was wounded\’ 
¢ was thousht killed, the “idolaters,” as‘the Koréishites: 
Called, gained the advantage the prophet’ ‘being with 
silty extricated by his men, and’ carried’ off to.” edina-” 
uf ory, however, ‘was not improved by Abu “Sofian;’“on’ 
, he shortly after proposed a truce for a year, 
divas acceded to.——This defeat destroyed the prestige of 
ss Which had’before accompanied the prophet’; who had: 
ulty in reconciling his followers to the loss “of their 
and the accompanying disgrace. On this occasion,” he” 
dvhis doctrine of fatality, teaching the people, “that 
! ime o évery man’s death is so unalterably fixed, that he: 
| ie wi @before the appointed hour; and, when that'is come, 
in whatever, ean prolong his life one ioment.” 
rng these events Mohamnied appointed the fast of thé’ 
oe and, following out,°as he said, advice ‘given - int’ 
ao ‘disei les —adviee which was coriidnt ated bo 
e*in a dream, bya man in gréen,”—he ordeé 
if liould; at appointed hours, ‘summon the fait 
Be exclaiming * Allah‘acbar,” &¢., i.'e. x 
ae b great there is’ but'one God, Mi chi ned his 


2 to ers, come to ers,” 
id eM nititneaan srietoalcnelt tai runt 
che hour for worship, adds,..1 ‘he-.summons 
svat early dawn, 66 Prayer is'be etter than sleep 3 
er than sleep.” ane 
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i, An the fifth we of the Hejira, Mohammed was attacked in 
Medina, (ohh e had surrounded with @ ditch,) by ten 
thousand Koreishites, and other Arabian tribes : he had only 
three thousand men to oppose to them, but, eventually, after 
some ewes encounters and skirmishes, in which victory ge- 
Wy, was with the faithful,—they quarrelled amongst 
Ives ; and a@ number of tents being overthrown one night 
in a storm, ‘the: Koreishites returned to Macca. “* Mohammed 
made a miracle of this retreat, and published upon it this verse 
in the Koran, —“ God : senta storm, and legions of angels, 
which you did not see.” Arabian traditions tell us, that dis- 
sensians were produced in the enemies’ camp by the spies of 
the prophet; and, a number of the other tribes having departed 
In, consequence, they believe that the Koreishites “ were thrown 
‘Into confusion and rendered powerless by the direct visitation 
of an angry God. While they lay about the city, a remark. 
able tempest ean excited, benumbed the limbs of 
_ the besiegers, blew dust into their faces, extinguished their 
overturned their tents, and put their horses in disorder. 
The angels, moreover, co-operated with the elements, in dis- 
. comf the enemy, and by crying ‘Allah acbar,’ ‘God is 
as their invisible | surrounded the camp, struck 
) with such a panic, that they were glad to escape with 

their: lives.” 
4g are me sixth year of the Hejira, Mohammed subdued several 
ribes of Arabs; and during one of his expeditions another 
pstance ocurred. of the way in which he deluded his followers 
by pretended revelations from heaven. It. was always his cus- 
tom to take one of his wives with him; and he determined 
which should have the honour, by writing their names on pieces 
of Ce sprees em up, and that which fell with the name 
the chosen lady. Ayesha was, on the 
ir hig companion, and on the return of the 
Sore she was accused of having committed adult- 
‘with’ one. of the officers. She was Mohammed's 
ie wife ; and he my much, chagrined at. the charge ; 
‘been in disgrace for a month, she was 
ae. favour, on her own protestation of innocence. 
W atisfied; and a oo was made to the 
fh the: ngel Gabriel, that)she was innocent of 
ner charge : it was also ordered, that ‘ those 
of any crime, without proof, are to be 
‘also conimanded, “* that those whe 
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_.gecuse.chagte.women, and cannot produce four. eye-witnesses 
| im support of the charge, shall receive eighty, stripes.” The 
_ issue, of the whole matter was, that the, accusers of Ayesha 
‘were publicly scourged,—-with one exception, Abdallah, son. of 
__ Abu Solul, whom he was afraid:to attack, though he had ‘been 

_ -¥ery, assiduous in spreading the scandal, Fee el 
_.. By. his successes in war and the increase in the number of his 
; followers, Mohammed felt himself strong and powerful enough 
_ ,fo,attack Mecca. He marched an army against that. city,— 
 but.a battle being fought, in which neither side could ¢laim the 
advantage, a truce for ten years was concluded. between the 
‘4eontending parties, And now confirmed in his office of prophet, 
and his sathoriie acknowledged by a vast number of people, 
eunited the royal to the sacerdotal dignity; and taking the 
title of, king, he was inaugurated under a tree near Medina. 
dile. was now regarded alos: as God himself, such was the 
Y cendancy he had gained over the minds of his followers,, and 
~soimplicitly did they believe in his mission. An ambassador 
synites.: ‘‘ I have seen Cosroes of Persia, and the. Cesar, of 
yRome, .but never did I behold. a king among his subjects, like 
‘Mohammed and his companions.” Taking advantage of the. 
“yiime, ho.ordered regular pilgrimages tobe made to, Mecca,— 
~ epbandc hing the idea he once entertained. of making J erusalem 
the place of visitation for the followers of Islam, rea the 
takes were so inveterate, against him. This idea of pilgrimage 
“yam edopted to please the Arabs, among whom. ‘Sit: had :been 
manecient custom to, visit the Kaaba once year, and to worship 
ere the heathen deities :” and it was, besides, profitable. to 
Snative place, by. bringing to. it, yearly, a, number, of 


rang ie as pilgrims. 


rant 
Secured peace on the side of Mecca, he resolved to. punish the 


| seventh year of the Hejira, having, by the, truce, 
Hews, for, their enmity against him; and attacking Khaibar, 
f t on p _ town, six days journey N.E, of Medina, that,. and 
eral other places, with much treasure, fell into, his bands. 
de-also had a seal made, this year, with the inscription, 
ohz mmed, the apostle of God;”. and, writing letters to 
2048 princes, inviting them to embrace Islamism, he sealed 
detters with his. new seal, Ainongst the. crowned, heads he 
ressed was. Cusroes, king of Persia;, who. contemptuously 
ed, his. application; but Badham,, viceroy of Yemen, 
pe a believer, jyith his people, .He also, wrote, to He- 
Hus, emperor. of Rome, and to.Makawkas, viceroy, of 
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+, Fn. the fifth year of the Hejira, Mohammed was attacked in 
zens he had surrounded with a ditch,) by ten 
io oreishites, and other ‘Arabian tribes : he had only 
men to eppose to them, but, eventually, after 
al encounters and skirmishes, in ‘which Victory ge- 
ve was with the faithful,—they quarrelled amongst 
themselves ; and a number of tents being overthrown one night 
in a ary Sa we Koreishites returned to Mecca. “‘ Mohammed 
nee. a ae iracle of this retreat, and published upon it this verse 
— God : senta storm, and legions of angels, 
hich you ans not see.” Arabian traditions tell us, that dis 
ree, were produced in the enemies’ camp by the spies of 
| et; and, a number of the other tribes having departed 
in consequence they believe that the Koreishites “ were thrown 
‘Into ion and rendered powerless by the direct visitation 
a8 ah angry God. While they lay about the city, a remark- 
able tempest Sey excited; benumbed the limbs of 
_ the besiegers, blew dust into their faces, extinguished their 
fires, Rentte oe their tents, and put their horses in disorder. 
angels, moreover, co-operated with the elements, in dis- 
col maiies the enemy, and by crying ‘Allah acbar,’ ‘God is 
ee as their invisible | surrounded the camp, struck 
with such a panic, that they were glad to escape with 
their lives.” 
ny the sixth year of the Hejira, Mohammed subdued several 
ribes of Arabs; and during one of his expeditions another 
instance occurred of the way in which he deluded his followers 
by pi ed revelations from heaven. It was always his cus- 
tom to take. teas aawiee with him; and he determined 
which shoul. e the honour, by writing their names on pieces 
(Of wood; throwing Perrin thom wp, ed at which fell with the nam 
t chosen Ayesha was, ou the 
ceasior Sete hig companion, and on the return of the 
to’ Medina, she was accused of having committed adult- 
with one of the officers. She was Mohammed's 
2 wife; and:-he was much’ chagrined at the charge; 
wry sadly tags geome a she was 
to on her own protestation of innocence. 
sfied;; and a revelation was. made to the 


: it. was ‘also ordered, that ‘‘ those 
any crime, without proof, are to be 
it'ts also commanded, “+ that those who 
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2 chaste.women, and cannot: produce four. eye-witnesses 
insupportof the charge, shall receive eighty stripes.” The 
3@,0f the whole matter was, that the. agcusers..of Ayesha 
‘were publicly scourged,—with one exception, Abdallah, son. of 
‘bu.Solul, whom he was. afraid to attack, though he had been 
ery.assiduous in spreading the seandal, eS Gene. ona ate 
“By his successes in war and the increase in the number of his 
followers, Mohammed felt himself strong and powerful enough 
do.attack Mecca. He marched an army against that city,— 
uta battle being fought, in which neither side could ¢laim the 
iyantage, a truce for ten years was concluded. between the 
Seontending parties. And now confirmed in his office of prop et, 
2 and his authority acknowledged by a vast number of people, 
 peunited the royal to the sacerdotal dignity ; and taking the 
7 title of, king, he was inaugurated under a tree near Medina. 
 gile.was now regarded alinosi as God himself, ,such was the 
“yyascendancy he had gained over the minds of his followers,, and 
seimplicitly did they believe in his mission.. An ambassador 
- pimites.: ‘‘ I have seen Cosroes of Persia, and the, Cesar, of 
“ghome, -but never did I behold a king among his subjects, like 
aa Mohammed and his companions.” Taking advantage of the. 
- gotime, he ordered regular pilgrimages to, be made to, Mecca,— 


~ paPandoning the idea he once entertained of nang Jerusalem 


the place of visitation for the followers of Islam, because the 

shows were so inveterate,against him. This idea of pilgrimage 

Was.adopted to please the Arabs, among whom. ‘Sit. had been 

eA ancient custom to visit the Kaaba once year, and to worship 

_ YibRere the heathen deities:” and it was, besides, profitable to 

| SeRisnative place, by. bringing to. it, yearly, a, number, of 
Sitangers as pilgrims. | i 5 Line 

sim the seventh year of the Hejira, having, by the_ truce, 

ecured peace on the side of Mecca, he resolved to, punish the 

ews, for, their enmity against him; and attacking Kuaibar, 

Wstrong town, six days journey N.E. of Medina, that, and 

eyeral other places, with much treasure, fell into his hands. 

de-also hada seal made, this_year, with the inscription, | 

Mohammed, the apostle of God;”, and, writing letters to 

lous princes, inviting them to embrace Islamism, he sealed 

e, ette 's with his new seal, A:nongst the. crowned heads he 

MAdressed was ,Cosroes, king of Persia ;, who.contemptuously 

| jected, his..application; but Badham,. viceroy. of . Yemen, 

Beame a believer, with his pevple, .He also wrote. to. He- 

iclius,,. emperor. of Rome, and to. Makawkas, viceroy, of 
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Egypt doth of: whom sent! himspresents.:-AL’Mondar, | king 
eee ee ieee in the next ‘year did 
Kaled,isen ofiAd Walid}'Amra; ‘son of AlAs, and Othman; 
Son: Off) ewho presifledoverthe Kaaba; which made a 
coasidérableaddition:; to -Mohamimed’s power and influence, 
Sabgequentdy: lie--sabduel _Mecea, where he was inaugurated 
98\sovereign.; abd having ‘taken-an oath himself to the people, 
“tieimene first,: and thei the women, ‘boand themselves, by 
dath, (to: sbe faithful, and obedient to-whatsoever: he should 
chamand them: After: this,) he; summoned an: extraordinary. 
assembly, ) inw which: it was'decreed,.’that Mecca. should, 
henceforward.be -an :asylum, or inviolable sanctuary, within 
Which; dt. should be, unlawful :to: shed the:blood of aman, or 
eyentofell.a tree.” Shortly after this event, the-whole Arab- 
iaglypéninsula. stibmitted tothe’ Apostle of: God ;”. who did 
nétiremain cat Meeca,.| but» still continned.to fix his regal 
thirbtie incMedina.t:o¢s ols se: sqzib redtouJ 
1 ke Prophet:-was now employed-in concentrating ‘his author- 
ityyednll strengtheriing: bis. power’: -but: his: days;were num- 
hereds o-After:the capture of Khaibar, a young Jewess placed 
acqpeisoned ‘shoulder <of) mutton: :before: him, ‘to try, as she 
averved; ‘whether hé were:a:prophet:or not? .One-of. bis fol- 
lowers ate of the poisoned meat, and died; but Mohammed 
only tasted: it; ‘having: swallowed some, and finding it disagree- 
able,bdeisaid,':“*this mutton: tells me it:is:poisoned.” Of the 
effedtshof: the small quantity swallowed, -he complained in his 
lastiliness;:and it:is not imprybable but that the subtle poison 
might.infect his blood... <However this might be, inthe'eleventh 
year oft-tle  Hejira,~ having: ordered one of :his. followers 
némed Osama;:to undertake an expedition to revenge the death 
of diis:e(Osama’s):father,—he was taken ill two days after, of 
atbilious: fever, aid: perceiving the. approach: of death, he 
offeraith to ‘submit: his actions to the scrutiny of his people, 
in ga:!* Ifothere be ee i have unjustly scourged, 
I isubmit:my back to:the lash. -Have I aspersed:the reputation 
of eiMineikian th eee caer — _— face of 
the congregation. .:/ Has: anyone - espoiled of -his' goods? 
The little _I possess Shall comp rey the principal and 
abi,” A’ voice “extlaiitied, ‘says Abulfeda, 
“Yes, 1 am entitled to three drachmes of silver.” The pro- 
phet heard, and ss ad hed nand ‘with interest; thanking 
at the time his ere for having accused him in this world, 


rathd® than at the’ dayof judgment?’ During his “illness of 
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irteen. days, ‘he was, ‘at times delirious; and, in his frenzy, 
she i for'pens, ink;*and:paper,: saying, “He “would ‘write 
_ @hook,)that should keep the world) from etring ‘after’ his 
_ death.” Omar opposed this,—the Koran being.all-sufficienti 
 Qthers’:wished “Mohammed to write ;: and the ¢ontention be- 

éoming: troublesome to the prophet, he ordered’ them all:to be 
gone; and the proposed directions for a° good life were’ never 
written. © At length on the twelfth Reby, in the'eleventh He- 
_ jivapo(answering ‘to our eighth of June, A.D. 632), -and 
imhis sixty third year, Mohammed expired. Some of his fol- 
 Iéwers,: however, would net believe that he: was dead’: and 

_ this) opinion was so strong in Omar, that he drew his sword, 
 gud,vowed he would cut those in pieces, who said the prophet 
__-wisno more. - Abubckir, however, asked,—‘* Do you worship 

_ Méhammed ! or the God of Mohammed? The dod of Mo-' 
_ Hawmed ‘is immortal, bat as for Mohammed, he is certainly: 
_ dead.” Another dispute arose also, about the place of ‘his’ 
_ barial;* and this was near ending in blows, when Abubekir 
settled that also, by saying, that “‘ he-had often heard’ Moham- 
_ thede'say;-that prophets should be buried in the place where 
_ théy “died.” His grave was then dug under the bed upon 
_ whiel'he expired, in the chamber of his favourite wife, 
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_ fasts of his career, yet extol his character, as distinguished by 
_ justice; clemency, generosity, modesty, abstinence, and: ’hu- 
mility:; It is evident, however, that he made justice, elem- 

i¢y; and generosity subservient to his ambition; whilst the 
other virtues enumerated were overshadowed by his lust.. He 
60k'ds ‘many es fifteen wives, certainly, perhaps more ; and 
Wien’ ‘two of these ladies, Hafsa and Ayesha, were offended 
béeause he debauched a young maid, named Mary, presented. 
ochiny by the viceroy of Egypt, he at first vowed not to offend 
inthat’manver again; but soon repenting of his vow, he» had: 
tPevelation from Heaven, releasing him from his ‘oath: and 

owing him to have concubines ‘if he wished! : This citéum- 
' stmive Moore alludes, to in his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.”— 


3 eo - . {And here Mohammed, born for love and guile, 
3 _ Forgets his Koran in his Mary s smile 5. 

~~“ hen beckons some kind angel from above, 

ag ith a new text to consecrate ‘thei? love’ l 


ids to his religion,4-we can. only look, upon him asa mest, 


Ee ba 
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. Sitis*astonishing how the Arabian writers, who record the 
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consummate. agen erage by God’s good purpose, and 
to carry out his wise designs to achieve a good purpose: what 
those designs were, and what the purpose, are amongst “ the 
secrets. of. the world, unknown ;.” but, satisfied that they were 
decreed by infinite wisdom and goodness, weak mortals should 
bow their heads m humble submission, and not seek to decy- 
-pher, what must, to them, be a sealed book ! 


(To be continued:) 





| RECENT EVENTS. 


a By TRiBunvs. 

3 is Bie to decide whether Lord John Russell and his 
ge ito or Mr. Feargus O‘Connor and his associates, are 
the more worthy of condemnation, by every man of intelligent 
med and liberal views, for the parts which they haye acted, 

Hye ys during the past month. 
«he cond luct, of the great body of. the Chartists, at least, of 
that portion which advocated. an appeal to physical force, was 
too Hittalons to be more than despised, ,were it not that there 
| were fellow-men and fellow-subjects amongst, them, who were 
| as the violent, expression of their feelings, .by their own 
ns, and those.of their families and friends; and were, 
therefore, entitled to goarigqeasien. although their inflammatory 
“4 lage might possi bly have justified, under other circum- 
es, a very different treatment. 

_ On no Beker rounds, not pondering at present, the merits 
of their demands, were they worthy 0 attention; they had 
neither rank, wealth, nor Me datiaeaies, on their side; they 
might ied f p ame orce and numbers, but these. were all : 
gth w: 52° 1. a ath me were not organ- 
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‘would have been sufficient to have dispersed such an assemblage, 
‘if they had the temerity to withstand an attack of the police- 


“In England, extensive reform or revolution has never boen 
‘effected by the lower classes: the reformation, the’ revolution 
‘of Cromwell, the expulsion of the Stuarts, the passing of the 
reform bill, were all accomplished by the middle directing the 
lower, and aided by the upper classes. 

In the Chartist demonstration, the middle classes took no 
share ; nay, they stood aloof from it, and regarded the pro- 
ceedings of these men with distrust and apprehension. 

- Had the Chartists even intelligent men amongst them, 
some little good, or perhaps harm, might have been expected 
of them ; but their Saige were men of inferior nisteival “eu 


 lifications, and very moderate attainments. The threatening 


of these men was therefore felt by all men to be idle bravado, 
and no one of sound mind apprehended that they would, or 
could, carry their threats into execution; indeed, the public 
were beginning to treat their foolish speeches, as they deserved, 
with ridicule and contempt. 

But the times were of no ordinary complexion; a mighty 
oral revolution had just been accomplished in France, a tyrant 
d been expelled from his throne, an indignant people had 


"risen in the giant might of right, and the flag of liberty was 


‘once more raised in continental Europe, with triumphant 
CCess. 

' All eyes were turned to England: with her power and 
resources, she might cast the balance on one side, or the other, 
&s ‘she joined either that of Liberty, or that of! Despotism. 
But, to be powerfnl abroad, she must be peaceful at home ; a 
large portion of her people were clamorous for their rights, and 
the voice of the nation must be extinguished. | 

' A favourable opportunity presented itself,—the Chartists, 
Some urged by want, others by insult, some by a natural desire 
#0 be free, and many excited by the progress of events on the 








| continent, were guilty of the most violent, and at the same 
a, 1m 
i 


ne most foolish language: they appointed a day, to present 
ir petition to parliament in numbers, and prepared for the 
» forthcoming meeting. 


Under ordinary circumstances, the police would have been 
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med sufficient to preserve the peace and disperse the meet- 
; but this would not have answered the purposes 


hose who had ulterior designs to accomplish, 
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vA eounter-demonetvation witst be got tp--alarm must be 
raised—and the fears of the middle classes excited.’ The ‘da 
atrived<<the streets were eleared—the bridges were guarded — 
the public: offives defended'and:prepared ‘for @ siege, and plenty 
ofprapé\and! tanister wasin'teadiness) ie 
of'T Rese spreparations, ‘as'might have been’ anticipated, were 
nob<required 3 °the assembled’ nrultitude had no mtention of 
committing® ‘violence, and ‘dispersed ‘quietly’to ‘their homes, 
when':refused" permission *to carry'their plan into peaceable 
execution?) |’ Dhow ss ee | 

> But the oe? was useful; public alarm was created, and 
the fears of the timid were excited. Lord John and his col- 
leagues took advantage of the favorable o unity, and intro- 
duced their “‘ gagging >bill,”—that shin waee of the nation 
might be*sileticed in some, and crashed in others,—a despotic 
clause) a6 yet unknéwn to the records of England, since the 
days? of) Croniweéll, ‘and “opposed tothe: spirit’ of ‘the British 
Constitution; ‘has been’ propesed; and most probably will be 
carried inté law)? 10 {esr oe 86) 98 we p,98 

\ But) for these demonstrations on the part’ of the Chartists 
and Lord John, the ® voice “of the’ middle classes would have 
beet heard in:support of’ their brethren, on the continent, who 
by! the ‘exercisé of their’ moral’ power had ‘so ‘nobly asserted, 
and, by the display of peaceable determination, were'so likely 
toestablish’‘a*‘degtee of Liberty’ which is the birthright of 
Man. £ : “y os PY EE at iW } es a OM 

This iexpression ‘of thie Engli sh people, would have done 
much ‘to°“consolidate ‘that ‘which ‘es so happily begun, 
anid woulé'tend to’ prevent any fature atteripts on the part of 
aiopean despots, to crush the rising spirit: of the people. 
1 Bul *the® voice “of the nation is not silenced, and will be 
heard. 

The middle classes of this country sympathise with their 
Chartist fellow-countrymen,—approve of their views,—and 
will support them in their sail Ghlasapte to obtain redress for 
their many past grievancessiseciii ows 

In these attempts, no sedition—no treason will be spoken, 
nor even thought of. The English nation are a loyal and 
peaceably-disposed-people, and desire only their rights. They 
will never oo allegiance to their Most Gracious Sov- 
ereign, the Constitution, and their Country, but 
they have yet to learn, that a Whig ministry has any right 
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to; be 
: he. middle classes have long groaned. beneath the insolence, 
despotism of their class legislators.:. who. under the, false 
| olask of Religion, Land, ‘Commerce, .and;,Wealth, have 
_ ‘abused; their, powers, and. have.lost the .cenfidenceof the 
__ eguntry.., Beneath their. iron. rule, the working classes have 
fe a reduced to;starvation,,.and.the middle have-been exposed 
: Migpinneclics and injuries, not easily forgotten, or forgiven. 
_ . Ihese are the tyrants to be dethroned: the Queen--God 
| hiess her,-—is with her people... Justice is..on. their side,.and 


a; 
“3 

bal a 
ca. ‘ 


egonsidered as such, or.has.any claimeither to. their alleg- 








 -must.succeed..; . : eg) a 
a n But perhaps. the noble~lord was alarmed,——perhaps he had 
| priyate information on the subject, or, *‘ a letter, in his pocket,” 








_ &,one,of his colleagues had, when . he consigned.so many 
ie sands of his fellow-countrymen to starvation and death, 
_ S8ome-year-and-a-half since; and refused to open.the: ports for 
be dmission of food, for the, hungry and the dying,’ because 









,0 


r perhaps the noble lord had some dread of. Mra.: Guffey 





he d not see or rather feel the necessity of doing so. 


| the Jaundress, and entertained some gloomy. apprehensions ‘ of 
| thefate.of Mr. Mantaliniawaiting him, and.that; he. should 
a aenpioy ot hereafter in the. odious. occupation. of . ‘turning 
D 6.” ei ' 

> WV oe his fears, or. doubts,: or expectations, ‘he. has: 
shown himself to be a minister wholly unworthy of a free 

Ration... That there will be changes ere long. in..the political 
wo. ld egannot be doubted, but that Lord., I ohn. Russell will. 
'@yer,again assume the reins. of government, as long’ as~ the 
> British Constitution exists, or a. spark of freedom animates 
the breasts of Britons, is too preposterous. to .be supposed for 
_ +& moment. 




































GENIUS, 
By W. Witson. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Oft does an unsh mero thought, 
_ Rise in the ideal ble: 
‘And like a dream, for’ ever fade 
Bre it can be expressed. ) 
J ust as the wave upmounted high, 
‘© With curled and foamy crest ; 
“Sinks down again in Ocean deop, 
“to its eternal rest ! 


"is in the soul where genius dwells, 
~ Those meteor wont 
rent licht upon the wave, 
waenaratae an adet F waed:' 
‘colfhiwpart of God ! This wonseen Sun 1 
hosed “Mankind too seldom prize ; 


oat ‘Yet‘does it oftimes grasp at thought, 
| That never, never dies. 


"Tis like a:beacoron a hill, 


nats dotnae ane we find ; 
jie W or - hke a t the 86a, 


ee Past shoals we wind, 
tOER iE « ae sheddeth + ersal light, 
neha deq “ame rg the world of: mind 
oe it remains, 
_— time” with mankind. 
7 iSite 


its le’ ighty said ‘let. there be light,” 

beer 6 veo And.o’er,the world it. shone ; 

ehennas « Kbey: to dispel our mental night, . 
ieee. of) Sent-genius from his throne! - 

bite (eneoell undetinabl i 

“kW da DR 
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NOCTES DRAMATIC. —III. 
By tHe Auruor or “Presps into SHAKSPERR.” 
John Lyly. 


Ar no time does an art possess more interest, of 
"attract our sympathies with greater. intensity, than in its 
- infancy, when its resources are slowly unfolding and give 
ually increasing promise of the beauty, which it is there- 
after to attain. It may be, that, as the, earliest primrose of 
_ spring is welcomed more joyously than the gayest biossom that 
follows in the train of summer, we surround the ;anticipations 
_ of future glory which seem even brighter through the glass of 
aay than even the reality. itself, but every minute trait, 
_ every manifestation of its progress is scanned.with a curiosity 
_ which far more important steps in the maturity,of its age, fail 
i toexcite. And fortunate it.is that such.a feeling exists—It is 
one which very. greatly contributes to the attainmentof that 
future excellence both from the. attention, being) centred upon 
vearly efforts,,.and from... the. greater importance it 
‘attaches to movements which, -at,the time,, mig 1t otherwise 
ave een deemed trivial, though they are afterwards seen to 
ner stones in the complete edifices—Much, therefore 
1 at this early stage calls for our admiration would cer- 
aly be considered very mediocre,—and almost. unworthy of 
‘ata later period. This should be remembered, else we 
ite perfection from the untutored, and. that natural 
ty so often demanded by moat kinetin old head 
n young shoulders—and be disappointed. - 
iw or Roister Doister” and the‘ Four Ps” al 
nding with humour and whimsical incident, had. 
ry little nsion to the rank of Comedy, as it is now con 
The style and action was almost enti See ae 
@ without an attempt at the refinement whi 
The great aim was. to excite the srisible ble faculties 
effect this the authors did not stick at-any means, did 
x to study elegance or sentiment, but dashed at what- 
was calculated to tickle the cachinatery nerves-of their 
>, not caring even that they ofttimes shoeked propriety 
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We have aunty shown that such gradual progression was 
natural and almost necessary ;. but: this. began Ao-tire, and peo- 
e mognlted shen thcitotoept Of a deeper':feeling than mere 
{they demanded contetbing jis which could :interes) as 
agamuse them; which they-could admite-and feel'to be a 
yesstindieh atthe p poetry of life This pondnced the Comedies 
Frm the style hitherto apaee his pogerfonanase wonder- 
fully differed: Before, ‘all —_ cand, coarseness— 
the diction ae een iene ot sabi — “ strict 
grammar and rythm, a matter y 80 by: refinement 
or even decency.—Oomedy was decidedly “ten ideshabslle,” and 
undergoing a temporary rustication in some unexplored region, 
where the most refined of “its ‘occupations;* perchance, was a 
ee visit to a flock’ of geese or other cacklers. But 
yly introduced: -it-: to: a-court. se ribbace surrounded by cere- 
mony and formality :trae® ‘it’ was fearfully stiff and 
constrained at first,, but.that was .well,. for riathing but an al- 
most total abandonmentof former:customs and usages could 
have so soon released ‘it’ from ‘its loa ate ‘and led to the 
a eer . soon. attained, . 
y's work “ Euphnes and :his En nd,” roduced an 
: —— n the langu ; and” egand bexpreasion of 
ith it originate d that bombastic style which be- 
eral, and too long continued: to sway the pen of tho 


his day. 


waiters ef the:peried. As a proof: of its universal: expansi 

8 8a. ite univ s10n, 
himself is’ not. free: from it, : though ‘his: innate 

cio tat him: to subdue it in great a this 


ite wase seized -upon ‘by-all 
iene and nothing was heard butthe absurd rated 
2 he ‘its inculeated.~—Indeed_ it (was: ine idered a 
education to study the-art; and he was 
‘upon asa b ewho could. not sminalie in. this: fashion- 

It must: be admitted that: it was a. most appropri- 
stscaatdoreoithy: ‘concomitant: of the starched» ruffs;,in. which 
Gpenabatet ctcaeen ne Geiamnedl it ervenebenst to 


wa Ss rare YS RST eOii-O 
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hevdrew ‘her beauties onthe cantads, “thé tlieui en*his 
sar Sinan eagrd Sener 


pay by von utentatibabarenete 
till: ene Momeni ue 


tari hisarms: © Thee ab ake 
one of whom is dismissed at once, and Comrparpe alone nial 
Hetcharacter iv draw with tiwach swoebness,° atid shé ofttithes 
charmecus:by the gentleness and'modesty’of lier disposttio aad 
tone Of the mest ee the’ play*isthev sone cof 
le tbe tek ‘which has always appeared: eon UB 80: ae ‘and plays 
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teems with absurd and forced: imagery. It seems -as though 
he wished to éxhibit his theory’ of conversation in practice, 
and he certainly sueceeds to admiration. Every speaker, even 
when. expressing the commonest circumstance, .must have 
paused long'to. consider an: appropriate. simile or allegory in 
which to clothe it; .and if they wished to express some passion 
of the heart,’ their ‘efforts: must have been most pitiable. The 
modern hero would have had immense honour in that day, 
who, in sublime language worthy of ‘ the light of the world,” 
ret order the candle to be eninffed; by “ decapitate the super- 
of that: luminary.” 

onthe play depicts the love of Sapho, Queen :of Syracuse, for 
Phao, the waterman, whom Venus rewarded for his politeness 
in ferrying her across the river, by rendering him excessively 
beautiful. 

If his former play was very ‘scantily supplied with female 
characters, Lyly amply repaired the omission in the present 
case, he having introduced no fewer than eleven women! 
He seems to have considered it a good opportunity to lecture 
their sex, however, for he satirises their failings very severely, 
and certainly does not give them too great reason to flatter 
themselves on the honour of their introduction. Yet mankind 


do not wholly escape either, but receive more than one passing 
castigation. Mileta, one of the» most loquacious and best 
drawn of thewhole eleven, very pertly ridicules the demeanour 
See or ae lords of: the qreation — | 
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APHO. Nay, stay, for now I begin to sigh, I, shall not. leave though ven 
But what do you think best for your sighing, to take it away ? 


‘Puao, No, madam, yew of the tree. 


SaPxHo.. Then I will love yew the better;. and indeed I think. it . would 
Me a ep too: therefore, all other simples set aside, I will simply use 


(To be continued.) 


~ SIR RORY HEARTY, OF HEARTY HALL, 
By 8S. D. 


CHAPTER I. 


 Weuw ! ! we have taken anon pen in; order tolet you into: a 


e of the history of Sir Rory Hearty, but are undecided 

y to begin. However, since it is indubitable that-if we never 

ke a beginning, we shall never make an ending, we will 

mmence by saying that Sir Rory Hearty was sitting in -his 
tn y one frosty winter's day. 

One frosty winter’s day, remember! for if you forget this, 

‘wont understand what’s coming. If you, want,.to know 

‘sort of a, gentleman Sir Rory was, we will tell, you: and 

»you do not want to know what. sort. of a gentleman Sir Rory 

why, we will tell you all the same, Sir Rory Hearty, 

was a fine old gentleman! We puta note of admiration, 

tause we wish it to be distinctly understood that we do not 

4 Te those who think that every elderl , baronet is neces- 

wil) ieee old gentleman. No! we-are.of opinion that there 

—— who are the very reverse of fine. But, to 

was-both fine and hearty, and had a comfort- 

a that it was quite pleasant to see ;—~ableast 
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so thought all the half-frozen old men and women, who, in the 
winter time, when they were on their return from their hunt 
along the lanes and hedges in search of stray chips and sticks 
to keep up their tiny fires, always made a point of) passing 
through a path which intersected Sir. Rory’s grounds. And 
why did they do so? We think the reason must have been 
that they wanted to have their hearts warmed by a glimpse of 
Sir Rory’s ruby nose, which was, of itself, quite sufficient to 
fright away dreary winter. It made one quite wonder to see 
Sir Rory walking about in the snow, and the snow yet remain- 
ing white and thick upon the ground. Any one would have 
thought that the snow would all have melted away, forthwith. 
And if the poor people were of this opinion, we may excuse 
their obstinacy in frequenting that particular path in the park 
of which Sir Rory was.fondest. But it was remarked as a 
singular circumstance, that whenever Sir Rory met one of his 
poor cottagers on his way home, the poor cottager would reach 
his home by a very cireuitous route, viz., by passing through 
the court-yard of Hearty Hall, And it was remarked as still 
more singular, that if the poor cottager, when he entered the 
gates of Hearty Hall, looked pale, he came out with a glow 
upon his face (and sometimes, too, upon his nose)! if, on en- 
tering, his steps were slow and faltering, when he re-appeared 
he strode along briskly and sturdily! if he entered empty- 
handed, he would take his departure bearing a basket! Aye, 
and as the basket and its bearer jovially trundled on their way 
home, a line of steam would issue from the wicker-work into 
the sharp winter, something like the smoke from the funnel of 
a steam-boat,—only that smoke is not very pleasant to the 
smell, whereas the steam of which we are speaking possessed 
the peculiar power of exciting great symptoms of restlessness 
in all the animals of the canine tribe, who happened, in nauti- 
cal phrase, to fall into the wake of—the basket. And the 
‘poor creeturs,” to use the words of Jimmy Hodge the mason 
of the little village, “‘ would prick up their ears, just, for all 
the world’ as if they could hear it."—By ¢¢, of course Jimmy 


meant what was in the basket. ‘ And then they’d wag their 


tails, and whine, and sniff the air, till the tears ran out of 
their eyes and mouths (!), likea good’un!” Such were the 
affecting words of Jimmy Hodge. 

And yet it’s quite true: aye, and when the poor cottager 
and his half-famished family were comforting their hearts with 
the contents of the basket, a knock would be heard at the 
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door, and in would come a man with a sack of coals, and per- 
haps something else! We repeat decidedly and emphatically 
—and we desire our readers to do the same—Sir Rory Hearty 
was a fine old gentleman. 

And what did his neighbours, and tenants, and poor 
cottagers think of Sir Rory? Alas! alas! we must speak the 
truth! The neighbouring squires all thought Sir Rory mad ! 
And it was natural that they should think a man mad who 
acted so differently to themselves. If a poor man put his cold 
red nose inside the yard-gates of the squire’s mansion, 4 ser- 
vant ran out with a horse-whip, and set the mastiff upon him. 
At Hearty Hall he got a good meal, warmth, and a good sup- 
ply of provisions, and went upon his way rejoicing. At their 
squireship’s mansions he wasdriven out with curses: at Hearty 
Hall he was taken in, with a hearty welcome, and dismissed 
with a hearty God bless you! 

If a cottaze were burnt down upon the squires’ estates, the 
unfortunate inmates were harried and harrassed till they either 
made up their minds to tie a stone round their necks, and to 
seek out a deep pond, or in despair quitted their tyrant’s neigh- 
bourhood, and wandered forth in search of a resting-place for 
their aching heads and way-worn limbs. But, if the same 
misfortune happened on the estates of Sir Rory,—what then ? 
The answer is very simple.—Sir Rory built the cottage up 
again. 

And in everything the neighbouring squires and Sir Rory 
were a8 opposed in their conduct on such occasions as these. 
At length one and all of the gentry round about declared that 
Sir Rory Hearty was stark, staring, raving, mad, and wanted 
nothing but a straight waistcoat and a small cell. 

Poor Sir Rory Hearty! 

But what did Sir Rory’s cottagers and tenants think of 
him? We do not know what their thoughts were on the 
subject, but we will tell you how they acted. 

Whilst the estates of the neighbouring squires were covered 
with man-traps and spring-guns, set by the squires’ keepers, 
and covered too with snares, and traps, set by poachers, on 
Sir Rory’s estate such a thing as a man-trap, or a spring-gun, 
or a snare or a trap, was never by any chance found. Any 
one of these would have been a curiosity. Upon thie squires’ 
estates, never a week passed without the recurrence of some 
desperate conflict between their squireships’ keepers and a set 
of famishing desperadoes, of their squireships’ own making. 
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But upon Sir Rory’s estates, no one ever trespassed but Sir 
Rory himself and his two old grey-headed rangers, who had 
never in all their lives seen any two-legged poacher on the 
os of Hearty Hall more formidable than a truant urchin 
rom the village, in search of birds-nests. No! the poor 
people round about would have thought it more possible to eat 
their own heads than to steal one single hare from the pre- 
serves of the hearty old Baronet. 

And then when Sir Rory came out of church on a Sunday, 
-—and he never missed going there,—oh! it would have done 

our heart good to see the looks which his people cast upon 

im. Tosee them all standing in groups outside the church 
door, and to see the air of deep attachment and respect with 
which they pulled off their hats,—those who had any,—in 
answer to the hearty old gentleman’s good humoured nod !—to 
see this, and to hear many a muttered blessing implored upon 
his head !—all this it was which often caused Sir Rory to pass 
out of the church-yard gate with a glistening eye. 

Then, once upon a time, as the story-books say,—it did 
not often happen, but: oee it was so, for we are all mortal, 
even Sir Rory,—the good man caught a bad cold on the Sat- 
urday night, and found. himself unable to go to church the 
next morning. During the whole service, the congregation 
—especially the poorest of them—did nothing but turn to 
the door whenever they heard a noise, and conversed together 
by leoks, for there is no doubt whatever that looks can speak. 
And in the afternoon two-thirds of the population of the 
village poured in one stream along the road, up the hill, 
through the avenue, and into the court-yard of Hearty Hall. 
And what was this fer, think you? Just to ask what was the 
matter with dear, blessed Sir Rory! The matter with him 
was not very serious, certainly ; and when the noble old gent- 
leman opened his library window,-~for Sir Rory had a ‘power’ 
of books, as the Irishman says, and, what is more, he some- 
times read them too,—when he opened his library window, 
and showed his glorious self to the owners of the crowd of up- 
turned anxious faces in the court-yard below, a cheer arose 
that you might have heard for miles. 

‘*] hopes, Sir, your blessed honour isn’t ill,” cried Jimmy 
Hodge. He wasa fine, grateful fellow was Hodge, and always 
made himself spokesman on such occasions. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Sir Rory. And his laugh was 
so hearty, so merry, so jovial, that the crowd couldn't for 
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the life of them help laughing too; so they one and all burst 
into a loud ‘ha! ha!” that would, it’s my opinion, have: been 
audible to almost as great a distance as their cheer. 

‘“‘That’s brave,” shouted Jimmy Hodge. ‘‘ His precious 
honour’s worship aint ill, arter all; so now let’s have three 
cheers my lads, for joy!” They were not-all lads,—Jimmy 
was wrong there, for there were old grandfathers, aye; and 
grandmothers, who had come to speak politely to ask after Sir 
Rory’s health, (and they were far more sincere too, than many 
a dashing gentleman who rolls up in his elegant earriage, to 
enquire after his “ noble,” or “ honourable,” friend.) ieee 
ever, Jimmy did’nt stop to consider this, no more did the 
crowd,——no more will we. So the people raised three hearty 
hurrahs for Sir Rory Hearty,—and if ever cheers came from 
grateful hearts, those did. Then turning about, the crowd, 
now chattering and laughing, tried to squeeze out of the great 
gates. The gates were not small, you may rely upon that, 
but still, the crowd couldn't get through all at once, as they 
seemed to wish; so when Sir Rory called after them, they 
were all blocking one another up, at the entrance. 

‘Why, you rascals!” shouted Sir Rory. Tho’ he called 
them rascals, yet it was quite clear that his eyes were full of 
tears, but that might have been caused by his hearty laugh 
just before. 

“Why, you rascals!” shouted Sir Rory. You villain, 
Jimmy Hodge! Do you actually mean to say that you are 
going home empty, after coming all this way to ask after me? 
Wait there, you scoundrels! if I catch one of you moving 
outside those gates, 1°1L—I°lI—I'll searify you all alive! ” 

Perhaps the crowd did not exactly know the meaning of 
being scarified alive ;—perhaps Sir Rory himself didn’t; but 
however that may be, Jimmy Hodge looked puzzled, and so 
did Ralph Hatchet the hedger, who had been kept through 
the whole winter by Sir Rory, and so did Billy Black, once a 
travelling tinker, but now a settled one, (and why? because 
he declared that the village was a ‘little parrydice,”) and so 
did Tom Sawver, the carpenter, and so did—to cut it short, 
and so did every body; so they all whispered together, in 
order to extract the little bit of wisdom that resided in each of 
their heads, and transfer the whole to the noddle of Jimmy 
Hodge. Just then, Sir Rory showed himself at the window 
again, for he had been shouting ali over the house for the ser- 
vants, and ordering them te take horse-whips, and to drive 
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all the ecrowd—not oud of his premises, but inéo them. Now 
Jimmy was rather frightened at speaking to Sir Rory, for the 
fine hearty gentleman didn’t look as if ‘he meant to be trifled 
with. No! farfrom it! As one old woman said afterwards : 
‘The dear, blessed gentleman looked awful fierce, as if he'd 
ha’-eated huz all up at one mouthful ! ” 

.* Plese your worship’s honour,” said Jimmy Hodge, put- 
ting.a bold face on the matter, ‘“* We've just bin considerin’ 
that. if we take anything here, your worship might think that 
we'd come on purpose, and so, if you please Sir, we'll just go 
quietly home agin, and God bless your honour, and many 
thanks to you!” 

‘¢Many thanks to your honour! God bless your honour! ” 
cried the crowd, and the court-yard was emptied in a twinkling, 
for they were afraid of the horse-whips, as well they might 
be. Refusing to take anything when Sir Rory wanted them! 

But what did Sir Rory do? ‘The fine old gentleman cried, 
“Kh!” three times, and shouted ‘“*‘ What!” thrice also. 
Then Sir Rory kicked off his slippers, and banged off his wig, 
and gave three jumps on the floor, and three kicks in the air, 
and bellowed ‘‘ God d——n!” as hard as he could possibly 
shout. After this exercise, he felt considerably relieved, that 
is to say, as soon as he had wiped the perspiration off his 
face. Then Sir Rory ran down stairs, drove all his servants 
to the larder, drove them all out again toa chaise cart, drove 
two men into the chaise cart, and finally drove the chaise cart, 
the horse, the two men, and the load which it contained all 
out of the great gates together, strictly charging the men to 
see that every bit of it (the load,—not the chaise cart, or the 
horse), was eaten up, and that not a crumb was left. After 
this, Sir Rory strode up stairs, snapping his fingers, sat him- 
self down, wiped his brow,—for he was very warm,—barst 
into a loud, long laugh, and cried a countless number of times 
‘‘ rascally dogs! raszally dogs!” shaking his head and laugh- 
ing louder every time he said it. 

Happy Sir Rory Hearty ! 

Such was Sir Rory Hearty, and being such, we have 
actually left him all this time sitting by himself im his arm- 
chairin hisstudy. Perhaps it will be better to cail it his library, 
for Sir Rory was not in the habit of studying much. Anda 
nice little room it was, yet not too small, with a cheerful fire 
in the grate and rows of handsome books on the shelves. But 
we assert that nothing either in that room or out of it, could 
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possibly look so cheerful, so merry, or so hearty, as the mere 
sight of the fine old gentleman as he sat in his easy chair. 
Though he was not so very old, neither, quite hale and strong, 
too,—stronger than many a man twenty years younger. But 
we must turn again tothe room. Suddenly the door opens, 
and in comes a man servant ;—a fine, portly, good-humoured, 
full-faced servant, just fitto have a master like Sir Rory. 
When the servant opened the door, he stood for a moment 
irresolute on the threshold, as any one might do, who wished 
to say something, but yet knew not how to begin. At length 
he took heart, closed the door, crossed the room, and pretended 
to be earnestly engaged in fumbling in a closet, waiting’ till 
he was spoken to. He had not to wait long. 

«Thomas, my good fellow!” said Sir Rory, after eyeing 
him a moment with his laughing black eye, as if he knew that 
his servant was waiting to speak to him; and you should have 
heard the kind hearty tone in which it was said. . 

‘Sir! ” said Thomas, turning round quickly. And when 
he turned, his master saw that his face was unusually pale. 

** Do you want to speak with me, Thomas?” said Sir Rory, 
encouragingly, wondering at the same time what could have 
caused the perturbed looks of his usually merry domestic. 

“Qh! shenta; sir!” burst out Thomas, like a river when 
it has broken through a dam; ‘‘ Please, sir, your nevvey Mr. 
Richard is agone down to Squire Squeezeum’s, and Squire 
Grinder has been there too, and ajl of them! and oh! there 
is such a talk of a loonakito in-kire-endo, or a kermission of 
loonerey, that they’re a’goin’ to hold upon you, sir, and all 
through that black-hearted villain, Mr. Richard, and—” 

‘** My hang: doy nephew Dick!” cried Sir Rory, no doubt 
in great surprise, as well he might be. ‘* Commission of lun- 
acyon me, old Rory Hearty!” 

“Oh! yes, indeed, sir! sobbed Thomas, ‘“tand—” But 
he was interrupted. And how, do you think? Why, Sir 
Rory burst into a most outrageous Jaugh, and rolled about in 
his chair so much, that Thomas was quite frightened. At 
length the old gentleman stopped, for good and all, Thomas 
thought. But Thomas was wrong, for Sir Rory only stopped 
to get out the words, ‘‘ Commission of Lunacy!” and then 
set off again. He laughed himself out of his chair, and into 
it again, then out of it, and out of the room too, leaving 
Thomas with his mouth wide open. Still Sir Rory laughed 
away, into one room, and out of another, till at length he 
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came back hing as before, laughed himself into his room, 
then into-his:chair, and only-stopped at last when he was phy- 
sieally unable:tolaugh any longer, which time did not arrive 
till Thamas had begun to. be horror-stricken with the suspicion 
thatia ‘* kermission of loonercy” upon his: master would be 
no such absurd thing after all. But. as soon as his laugh was 
over, Sir Rory. began to get rather frightened at the idea, for 
he was a bachelor,—a awed uaneahe are the objects of 
peculiar» persecation,—and he did not know what might be 
done inthe way of swearing by his hopeful nephew. So Sir 
Rory hastily called for his carriage, and rolled off to seek the 
advice of his friend, Doctor: Textum. 

Dr. Textum,—we beg his emer Reverend Dr. Textum, 
was the: rector. | But Dr. Textum was not presented to his 
living by Sir Rory, nor by. Squire Squeezeum, nor by Squire 
Grinder, nor by any of their Sesbvbaliiea No !) Dr. Textum 
obtained his livmg in a much more creditable and independent 
manner—Dr.'Textum presented himself ! | But we must follow 
hearty Sir Rory; who reached the. \snug parsonage, ran up- 
stairs without being-announced,—for Sir Rory could not bear 
oar ped:at his friend’s sitting-room door, and then 
ma din without,-waiting for permission. Well! directly 
the door flew open, such a hubbub arose as you never heard. 
‘A little fat gentleman with a merry face who was dressed in 
black witha white and exceedingly clean cravat round his neck, 
was ‘standing with his back to the fire, and with his: coat-tails 
turnéd up behind ; in-which posture he was. warming himself 
with great comfort, if not: with equal elegance, watching all 
time, with great. complacency, the gambols of the: infant 
Textums. At a little work-table sat a prodigious fat lady,— 
sn curiosity in that respect,—-who was, of course, Mrs. 

extum. On one side of her sat her eldest daughter, a girl 
-of ‘thitteen ‘years of age who was sewing and casting side-looks 
“every now and then.at her brother and sisters, as if she had a 
tees to join them in ‘their romps, but knew she mustn't. 
“This seemed also tobe thefeeling of the eldest. Master Textum, 
‘who Was poring over a Latin mar onthe other side of his 
mother. The eldest Master Textum’s name was Charley, after 
his father ;“and.the ‘eldest Miss Textum’s name was Mary, 
‘after her mother and on’ the floor,—but sometimes on the 
tables,’ chairs, ‘and! other articles of furniture; wherever, in 
fact; “their youthful exuberance of spirits led. them;—romped, 
tainbled laughed; screanied;: and fought,whieh. variety of 
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noises irresistibly brought to one’s mind the, history -of the 
Tower of Babel,—all the more juvenile branches of the Textum 
family,—to wit, Helen and John, Martha.and Robert, Louisa 
and James, and Sophiaand the baby,—the name. of which 
last -mentioned young gentleman was Rory, so called after our 
hearty old gentleman. 
Well, we have said that directly the door opened there arose 
a frightful hubbub,—ten times worse at least: than: it»was 
before. The Doctor threw up his coat-tails, which-fell: down 
again, skipped from the fire, and crying “* Welcome my dear 
fellow!” reached out his hand, and. made towards Sir Rery. 
But his progress was stopped by an accident, for Master James 
Textum was lying full-length upon the floor, having just been 
vanquished in a wrestling match with his sister Louisa,—as.a 
reward for which feminine exploit Miss Louisa was-just -poek- 
eting a penny, the gift of her father. 
» Upon this unfortuate young gentleman the Doctor happened 
to tread,—a mishap which, added to his vexation at his recent 
defeat, induced master James to give vent forthwith to a-very 
respectable squeal. Meanwhile Mrs. Textum, and her two 
first-born, who hailed Sir Rory’s arrival as an unexpected. re- 
lease from their tasks, gave a hearty greeting. But. their 
greeting was not near so hearty as that of the infant Textum’s, 
who all crowded round Sir Rory like bees. One searched his 
coat-tail pockets, another ran off with his hat, lest Sir -Rery 
Should escape; a third made a forcible seizure, of his stick, 
_ lest it should be put toa very natural use, and then, having cut 
off all chance of either resistance or flight, they.every one 
_ ¢lustered round and clung to him, shouting, screaming, and 
_-laughing. The infant battalion was further strengthened. by 
_ & reinforcement in the shape of Masters James, .and Charles, 
_ and Miss Mary. Master James having succeeded in extricat- 
_ ting himself from beneath the feet of his Reverend parent ; 
__ Miss Mary having slily dropped her work’; and Master Charles 
a 


having under cover of the-confusion, irreverently banged, his 
| book point blank against the face of the opposite wall, in the 
| hope of thereby starting the binding, and so wearing eut the 


AR 





_. At length Sir Rory, thus harrassed on all sides, sprang 
Into extraordinary activity, and emptied his pockets of a store 
a bon-bons, and.various condiments pécuiliacly, gxntedal to the 
| juvenile palate, with which he had luckily: come provided, 
- ™ anticipation of such an onset as the present. These instan- 
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taneously vanished amoung the juveniles, and then Sir Rory 
trundled them all out of the room together, not even excepting 
the baby. which young gentleman however, he carried with 
peculiar’ care, and made over in charge to the nursery-maid, 
who stood grinning at the door. But a great clamour was 
made in the progress down stairs, owing to the heartless con- 
duct of the nursery-girl. This young lady having eageriy 
possessed herself of a sixpence which Sir Rory had left in the 
chubby hand of his little name-sake, next, acting upon the 
eee of robbing Peter to pay Paul, made a forcible 
transfer of some comfits from the person of the luckless 
Master James, to the gums of the bereaved infant. His 
indignation at this felonious mode of proceeding Master James 
expressed in a series of not very harmonious yells, which were 
further increased in intensity of tone by the administration 
of two boxes on each side of the head, by the fair hand of his 
ketper, in order, as that young lady facetiously expressed it, 
“to: oe him something to cry for.” 

After satisfying himself that his assailants were irrecover- 


ably put to flizht, Sir Rory turned to the lady ; we fear with 
a very impolite intention ; nothing less, in fact, than that of 
turning her out also. This, however, would have been a very 


troublesonie-and dangerous operation for any man to attempt, 
Mrs. Textum being, in every sense of the word, a lady of 
very great weight. Luckily she seemed to perceive that her 
room would be more relished by Sir Rory on this occasion than 
her company, so she very good-humouredly gathered up her 
work-basket, and made her exit with a foris-latlik Here 
we beg leave to observe that we use this expression in its vul- 
gar acceptation, it never having been our enviable lot to see an 
animal of the equine species indulging in a fit of risibility. 
But this may be accounted sontiiibhas irrelevant. 
“Dear sweet little creatures!” murmured Dr. Textum. 
‘Are they not?” Of course Dr. Textum alluded to the 
ne to his lady, for he could not veraciously call her 
ittle. , 

Very!” answered Sir Rory, fidgetting on his chair. 

“* And my wife! Oh! she’s adear woman! a-great woman! 

indeed she is!” continued Dr. Textum. 

’ The doctor was quite right. She was a great woman. 

same 5 remarkably kind, good-humoured lady!” returned Sir 
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‘Pve often thought,” pursued Dr, Textum, putting. his 
handkerchief to his eyes—‘‘ what would become of them if 
any thing should happen—” | “ag 

“Stuff! stuff! man!” cried Sir Rory, giving the Doctor a 
great thump on the shoulder to encourage him, ‘* You'll live 
fifty years yet. That youwill. And they ve plenty of friends 
to take care of them,” (Sir Rory’s eyes watered, and. Sir 
Rory looked benign.) ‘‘ Come, now, i was going to:speak. to 
you about a little affair of my own.” 

_.. “ Very glad if I can be of any service to you, my. dear 
fellow!” returned the Doctor, grasping the hand of his friend. 
What is it?” 

_..- dust this!” said Sir Rory. “That rascally. lawyer's 
apprentice, Dick Snap, who calls himself my nephew, though 
Tiisowned the scoundrel long ago, has been. down - to. that 
wicked old Squeezeum,; and that avaricious wretch Grinder 
hasbeen with them too. I was sure they were hatching some- 
thing against me, and now it appears that they are. going to 

_ institute a Commission of Lunacy upon me... You know: I’m 

_ a bachelor and have got no one to speak a word for me, and to 
say the truth, I don’t know what todo.” _ 

Eh!” cried Dr, Textum. ‘A commission of lunacy on 
_ my friend Sir Rory Hearty! The devil!” Saying this,— 

ich was_a very wrong expression to come from the lipsof the 
Reverend Dr. Textum,—the doctor jumped from his chair, 
anced ronnd the room, flourishing his arms in a most. unmis- 
Kkeable manner, as if he had some one to pummel before him, 
ew his wig in the air, canglit it, returned to his seat, sat 
down, in it very calmly and subsided mto a state of quiet, 
abstracted meditation. | 

““ You see”—said Sir Rory. . 
'“*Don’t interrupt me!” interrupted the doctor, depreca- 
: tingly, with a wave of his hand, for the doctor did not like a 
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‘Made his sermons so pleasant. ‘‘ Let me think,” said the 
r. | 3 
So the doctor thought and thought, whilst Sir Rory waited 
patiently, 7 
“At length Dr. Textum rolled off his chair, Sir Rory 
ought he had fallen asleep, and hastened to catch him. 
‘But the doctor was not asleep. .No! far fromit! He.was 








Superabundance of words,—which rare quality it was that. 


Méver so bright, nor so wide awake in‘his life. “So Dr. Textum; 
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only rolled: sideways: from his: chair till his feet touched the 
floor, for he was rather short in the legs.. And when he 
reached: :the floor Dr. Textum took: off: his wig, swung it 
round, ‘as: high: as: he‘ could,—even then, the wig had not 
attained: any extraordinary degree of altitude,—and looked 
at it triumphantly. 

) To be continued. 





Che Theatres. 


Tux, occurrence of the last.week of Lent during the past 
month, leaves a hiatus in theatrical performances and. creates 
a, languor in. their arrangements even for some time previously. 
This, however, is: followed during.Easter, by increased energy, 
and the commencement of the.most brilliant. part of the season. 
At.most, of the theatres.the only performance during the week 
immediately before Easter was confined, to.sacced. music, in 
which the ‘‘Stabat Mater.” .of Rossini. was generally the 
leading piece. 

Her. Maszsry’s \Tuzatru.—The production of. ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia” at. this theatre, on Saturday, the 15th April, may 
be regarded. as. the most successful of the season, and. was par- 

. ticularly interesting. as. it .afforded, further opportunities of 
judging, of the, merits of the new prima donna, Mademoiselle 
own i, Who. has fully sustained the opinion formed of her 
previous,performances,;..That.we are not solitary in this opi- 
nion, may be seen from the following extract from Zhe Times : 

“This young lady, though she is not free from some defects, 
among which an occasionally imperfect intonation may be 


compr aed is a great acquisition to the company, and is cer- 
tain 






































the .best..prima donna .(excepting of . course Jenny 
Lind) who has made her debut at the establishment for 
many pen She has the great qualification of energy—she 
gives force both to her. singing and.to her acting, and, pos- 
sessed of this valuable resource, she can inspire an audience 
to overlook minor deficiencies. In Lucrezia, a part which 
requires all Rhouphysiane of an actress, and tries her strength 
to the utmost, she decidedly improved as the piece progressed, 
and the mney Sa and aria were. charmingly sung. 
With the audience she is a decided favourite, the unanimous 
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applause of the stalls being a safe test that the most critical 
pottion of her hearers are her warmest admirers.” 

Mademoiselle Schwarz, who made her appearance, as a new 
contralto, in the interesting part of Orsino, made a favour- 
able impression. In some of the more difficult. passages: her 
execution was not so perfect as could have been: wished, but 
much must be ascribed to the extreme nervousness under 
which she laboured. The favourite dadlata * Il segreto per 
esser felice,” on the execution of which so much depends, was 
given most happily, and was warmly appreciated by the 
audience. ; 

Royat Irauian Opzra.—Amongst the ante-Easter produc- 

tions of this theatre, Bellini’s opera of “ I) Puritani,” may 
be selected as affording an opportunity of displaying the 
resources of the company. The erfurmers at this theatre 
are almost all well-known and established favourites with the 
public ;—indeed the greater number of those who used to 
appear at Her Majesty’a theatre. 

On Saturday the 17th April, Marini re-appeared as basso 
profundo, in the character of Giorgio; and Grisi, Mario, and 
Tamburini in three of their favourite impersonations, Elvira, 

' Arturo, and Riccardo. 
Signor Marini has not deteriorated, if he has made no 
_ remarkable advance since last’ season. His voice is as fine in 
e sags and powerful in tone as before, and his style of sing- 
ing, while still marked by exaggeration, and more rarely b 
uncertain intonation, retains the energy and feeling for whic 
_ it has been so frequently lauded. He was well received by 


' the audience, and in his two duets with Grisi and Tamburini © 


_ Claimed his due share of applause of the one, and the encore 
| of the other; his air with chorus, “ Cinta di rosa,” was finel 


x 


rendered, and received with flattering marks of approval. 
_ Grisi was as powerful and expressive as we have ever heard 
her. Her voice was not inthe least affected, nor were there 
| any signs of lassitude in her acting, The pathetic *‘ Qui la 
_ voce” brought out all her tenderness and passion ; the grace- 
| ful “Vien, diletto,” was instinct with its olden charm ; and 
_ the mad scene. a mingled display of vocal and histrionic art 
' that has rarely been surpassed, produced its wonted effect 
| upon the audience. Mario was in splendid voice. His “ A 
te; O cara,” vocalized with the utmost finish, was loudly re- 
/ demanded ;. the expressive air, ‘“‘ A una fonte,” equally well 
| Bung, won a slatted compliment ; and the great duet with 
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Elvira, in the third act, excited enthusiastic demonstrations 
of approval from the audience. Tamburini’s Riccardo exhib- 
ited its usual excellences. His florid execution was remarkable 
for ease and finish, and his declamatory singing was as forcible 
and effective as ever. The opera excited great enthusiasin 
throughout, and all the principals were recalled at the fall of 
the curtain. 
Manryviesone Trratre-Rovat.—This theatre opened after 
Easter in a style entirely worthy of Mrs. Warner's previous 
efforts in support of the impersonation of the ‘ legitimate 
drama.” The appearance of Mr. Macready would have been 
deemed sufficient per se by the majority of managers, to attract 
and please their audiences, but Mrs. Warner was not so satis- 
fied, but produced the piece of “‘ Hamlet.” in a most perfect 
style. Mr. Macready’s impersonation of Hamlet is well 
known; although possessing many passages of excellent talent, 
it yet displays ete greater defects than any other of thie 
performances of this talented actor. There is too much of 
that abrupt manner, and too little of that sustained intensity 
of grief, which characterises the Hamlet of Shakspere. Ham- 
let as a prince and philosopher, man though he be, should not 
be represented as seized by the impulse of the moment into a 
tone of irritability unbecoming his character; his grief is 
manly, his madness philosophic, and his entire part the perfect 
representation of philosophy of the holiest kind, taking an 
ext t turn. The public appreciated the exertions of 
Mrs. Warner, by a crowded attendance, and the audience 
pore se their approbation by respectful attention and judicious 
use. 
7 Snitch Tuearre Royat.— Mr. Brooke has been re-engaged, 
and has re-appeared at this theatre. His performances have 
been already so extensively noticed in this magazine, that we 
think it unnecessary to say more than that he sustains the high 
opinion originally entertained of his talents as an actor. 
Although few of his performances have equalled and certainly 
none surpassed his Othello, still he presents points of excellence 
not'to be seen in most of our modern actors. if Mr. Brooke 
could be induced:to throw some of the ‘* mental expression of 
acting” into’ his impersonations, they would be much more 
elegant and l, : 
7 les of various kinds have been presented to the 
Easter folks at the ‘Haymarket, Princess's, the Adelphi, 
* Surrey, &c:,—they are not within our province. 

















